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ABSTRACT 


This  report  presents  a  theory  and  the  digital  procedures  for  predicting  the 
effects  of  nonlinear  structural  behavior  on  the  stresses,  deformations,  and 
small  amplitude  oscillations  of  a  structure  subjected  simultaneously  to  loading 
and  heating. 

The  method  is  used  to  analyze  a  thin  wing  to  determine  the  frequencies  and 
mode  shapes  of  the  first  six  natural  vibration  modes  of  the  wing  subjected  to 
simultaneous  heating  and  loading. 
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SECTION  1.0 

INTRODUCTION 


1. 1  Statement  of  Problem 


The  class  of  structures  under  consideration  includes  all  those  having 
one  or  more  dimensions  small  as  compared  to  the  others;  such  a  class 
would  include  cables,  slender  beams,  membranes,  and  thin  plates  and 
shells,  as  well  as  all  structures  consisting  of  assemblages  of  these  basic 
structural  elements.  Specifically,  the  structure  considered  in  this  re¬ 
search  is  a  thin  wing  built  up  from  an  assemblage  of  ribs  and  spars  and 
covered  with  plates  as  shown  in  Figures  11,  12,  and  13,  pages  45,  46 , 
and  47.  respectively. 

When  such  structures  are  subjected  to  certain  types  of  loading  and/ 
or  temperature  gradients,  they  may  exhibit  finite  bending  and  twisting 
deformation  behavior;  also,  under  such  circumstances,  the  vibrational 
characteristics  of  these  structures  may  be  altered  from  those  character¬ 
istics  exhibited  at  room  temperature  with  infinitesimal  bending  and  twist¬ 
ing.  The  ultimate  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  determine  the  quantitative 
effects  of  finite  bending  and  twisting  and  residual  stresses  on  the  vibra¬ 
tional  characteristics  of  thin  wings.  In  its  most  general  form,  this 
problem  is  nonlinear  to  a  high  degree  and  virtually  defies  a  closed  solu¬ 
tion.  However,  it  is  possible  to  study  the  nature  of  small  (linear)  oscil¬ 
lations  of  a  structure  about  an  equilibrium  configuration  characterized 
by  geometric  nonlinearities  and/or  residual  stresses. 

The  specific  problem  of  this  research  program  may  be  essentially 
divided  into  two  areas: 
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(1)  Determine  the  equilibrium  configuration  of  a  thin  wing  forced  into 
nonlinear  behavior  by  applying  loads,  heat,  or  other  influences. 

(2)  Calculate  the  linear  behavior  of  the  deformed  structure  undergoing 
infinitesimal  deflections  about  its  equilibrium  configuration;  evalu¬ 
ate  the  apparent  stiffness  effects  due  to  the  presence  of  large  internal 
stresses  and  geometric  nonlinearities. 

1.2  Objectives  of  Program 

The  objectives  of  this  research  program  may  be  summarized  by  the 
following  items: 

(1)  Develop  the  theory  and  computational  procedures  for  predicting  the 
structural  vibrational  characteristics  of  thin,  built-up,  low  aspect 
ratio  lifting  surfaces  undergoing  finite  bending  and  twisting  in  the 
presence  of  large  temperature  gradients. 

(2)  Demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  theory  and  procedures  developed 
in  item  (1)  by  applying  them  to  a  representative  structural  model; 
specifically,  calculate  the  first  six  natural  frequencies  and  the 
corresponding  mode  shapes  of  this  model  subjected  simultaneously 

to  elevated  temperature  gradients  and  external  loads. 

(3)  Compare  the  predictions  of  the  nonlinear  theory  with  those  of  the 
linear  theory. 

(4)  Compare  the  calculated  data  with  experimentally  determined  results; 
therefore,  the  representative  structural  model  to  be  used  in  program 
analysis  will  be  designed  such  that  it  will  adequately  exhibit  the 
desired  behavior  when  it  is  subjected  to  practical  thermal  and  shake 
tests  in  a  laboratory. 

1.3  Method  of  Approach 

The  necessary  theory,  equations,  and  digital  procedures  are  developed 
from  the  basic  equations  and  digital  procedures  of  the  direct  stiffness 
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method  described  in  Reference  2.  When  the  stiffness  matrix  is  computed 
in  terms  of  the  final  equilibrium  configuration,  however  far  it  departs 
from  the  original  shape,  it  is  an  exact  expression  for  determining  the 
infinitesimal  loads  associated  with  an  arbitrary  set  of  infinitesimal  dis¬ 
placements  from  the  final  shape,  if  the  structure  is  elastic  (Reference  5). 

A  stiffness  matrix  so  derived  can  be  used  to  predict  the  small  incremental 
loads  arising  from  small  increments  of  deflections  from  a  nonlinear 
equilibrium  shape.  This  fact  is  used  to  develop  a  step-by-step  procedure 
for  predicting  a  finite  state  of  deformation  by  accumulating  the  deformations 
occurring  in  a  sequence  of  small  changes  in  the  load  and  temperature. 

The  stiffness  matrix  computed  at  any  step  may  be  used  to  compute  the 
small  amplitude  vibration  modes  and  frequencies  relative  to  that  state  of 
deformation. 

These  procedures  are  derived  and  discussed  in  this  report. 

1. 4  Scope  of  Work 

The  basic  ideas  developed  in  this  report  are  applicable  to  any  nonlinear 
problem  of  heated  elastic  structures.  The  specific  procedures  developed 
in  this  work  are  applicable  only  to  the  class  of  structures  defined  in  Section 
1.1. 


The  important  vibration  characteristics  studied  include  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  first  six  frequencies  and  the  corresponding  mode  shapes. 

Consideration  is  limited  to  the  small  oscillations  about  an  equilibrium 
configuration  containing  geometric  nonlinearities. 
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SECTION  2.0 
THEORY 

1  General  Discussion  of  Nonlinear  Elasticity 

Nonlinearity  is  introduced  into  the  theory  of  structures  in  three  ways: 

(1)  through  the  strain-displacement  equations ,  (2)  through  the  equilibrium 
equations  ,and  (3)  through  the  stress-strain  relations.  The  first  two 
sources  are  termed  geometrical  nonlinearities,  while  the  third  is  due  to 
material  behavior  and  is,  therefore,  classed  as  a  physical  nonlinearity. 

Four  general  types  of  problems  arise  as  a  result  of  the  considerations 
listed  above.  These  are: 

(1)  Problems  having  both  geometric  and  physical  nonlinearities, 

(2)  Problems  which  are  physically  linear  and  geometrically  nonlinear, 

(3)  Problems  which  are  geometrically  linear  and  physically  nonlinear, 

(4)  Problems  which  are  both  geometrically  and  physically  linear. 

This  report  is  concerned  with  problems  which  are  physically  linear 
and  geometrically  nonlinear.  Structures  of  this  class  behave  elastically, 
but,  nevertheless,  are  nonlinear;  hence,  they  present  a  need  for  the  non¬ 
linear  theory  of  elasticity. 

Novozhilov  (Reference  1)  lists  the  following  problems  as  basically 
belonging  to  the  geometrically  nonlinear  theory  of  elasticity: 

(1)  The  stability  of  elastic  equilibrium, 

(2)  The  deformation  of  bodies  having  initial  stresses, 

(3)  The  large  deflections  of  extremely  thin  rods  (cables), 

(4)  The  problem  of  torsion  and  bending  being  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  axial  or  membrane  forces, 

(5)  The  bending  of  plates  and  shells  having  deflections  on  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  the  thickness. 
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The  following  discussion  briefly  describes  the  problems  which  are 
physically  linear  and  geometrically  nonlinear.  As  stated  above,  geometri¬ 
cal  nonlinearities  affect  the  elasticity  problem  through  the  strain  displace¬ 
ment  equations  and  the  equilibrium  equations;  the  effects  are  discussed 
in  that  order. 

Figure  1  shows  an  infinitesimal  element  of  material  which  undergoes 
translation,  rotation,  and  deformation  (the  two-dimensional  case  is  con¬ 
sidered  for  simplicity).  Displacements  of  points  in  the  x-  and  y-directions, 
respectively,  are  denoted  by  u  and  v.  Rotations  of  line  elements  about  the 
z-axis  (projecting  out  of  the  paper)  are  denoted  by  .  The  shear  strain 

0  is  the  decrease  in  the  right  angle  between  two  perpendicular  lines 

xy 

initially  along  the  x  and  y  axes.  Note  that  varies  throughout  the  ele¬ 
ment  due  to  shear  strain;  the  association  in  the  figure  between  and 

line  AB-AB  serves  only  to  illustrate  the  definition.  The  extensional 
strains  undergone  by  a  material  fiber  originally  parallel  to  the  x-  or  y- 
axis  are  denoted  by  or  E  ,  respectively. 


FIGURE  1:  FINITE  STRAIN  OF  VOLUME  ELEMENT 
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Figure  2  shows  the  motion  of  a  line  element  (dx),  which  during  the 
motion,  extends  to  length  (1+Ex)dx  and  rotates  an  amount  <AZ  about  the 
z-axis;  no  generality  is  lost  if  its  left  end  is  held  fixed.  The  displace¬ 
ments  of  the  right  end  of  the  element  are  -|-U-  dx  and  dx  (Figure  2) . 
It  is  clear  that  —  and  l-Y-  (and  hence  u,  v)  are  influenced  by  both 

v  X  w  X 

the  rotation  ( )  and  the  stretching  (Ex)  of  the  element. 

For  example,  it  is  seen  that: 


(_|_u_)  dx  =  (1  +  E  )  cos  dx  -  dx  (1) 

d  x  x  z 

(-|^— )  dx  =  (1  +  Ex)  sin  t  z  dx  (2) 

Note  that  Ex  and  ^z  occur  in  product  combination,  and  that  not 
itself,  but  sin  <AZ  and  cos  <AZ  appear  in  the  equations.  Figure  1 
makes  it  clear  that  the  shear  strains  (  c6  )  are  similarly  involved 
in  trigonometric  functions  in  the  description  of  the  displacements.  The 
nonlinear  character  of  the  equations  is  apparent. 


Y 
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The  mathematical  description  of  the  strain  is  most  conveniently 

expressed  in  terms  of  the  square  of  the  length  of  a  line  element.  Refer- 

9  2 

ring  to  Figure  2  and  denoting  by  (dsfp  the  final  and  (dsj)  the  initial 
squared  element  length,  it  is  seen  that: 

(dsf)2  =  (dx  +_|±L-dx)2  +  (-|£dx)2  (3) 

2  2 

(dSj)  =  dx  (4) 

(d8f>2  -  (ds,)2  =  (dx)2  [2-fu-  +  ♦  <-J*->2  ]  (5) 


Considering  now  a  state  of  plane  deformation  as  illustrated  by  Figure  1, 
for  an  arbitrary  line  element  ds  we  have: 


(d8i)“  =2  < 


[■ 


XX 


dx 


‘yydy 


+  < 


xy 


f 

dx  dy 


in  which  <  t  ,  t  are  the  components  of  the  strain  tensor 

xx  yy  xy 

in  rectangular  cartesian  coordinates  and  are  given  by: 
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The  preceding  quantities  are  not  actually  physical  strains.  The 


following  are: 


E  = 

X 

V  1  +  2  ( 

XX 

-1 

(10) 

E  = 

y 

V  1  +  2  ( 

yy 

-1 

(U) 

sin  <f> 

xy 

(  xy 

(12) 

(1  +  E  )  (1  +  E  ) 
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The  nonlinear  dependence  of  E  ,  E  ,  <f>  on  the  displacement  is 

x  y  xy 

apparent,  though  its  specific  dependence  on  large  rotations  and  strains 
is  somewhat  masked  by  the  complexity  of  the  equations. 

A  deformation  corresponding  to  that  in  Figure  1  causes  changes 
in  the  volume  and  area  of  the  faces  of  material  elements.  The  area  effect 
is  given  by: 

A, 

*  =  (1  +  E  )  (1  +  E  )  cos  0  (13) 

At  x  y  xy 

The  rotation  of  a  material  element  is  defined  as  follows:  tan  is 
averaged  for  all  line  elements  passing  through  the  center  of  the  element; 
the  result  is: 


in  which  <o  is  the  quantity  defined  by: 
z 

-  _L  )  3v  du  l  ,, 

“z  "  2  j  ST-  -  ~9f-\  (15) 

It  is  seen  from  linear  theory  that  co  is  the  average  of  the  rotations  of 

z 

the  dx  and  dy  line  elements  which  pass  through  the  center  of  the  element. 

Next,  consider  small  strains,  by  which  is  meant  that  the  strains 
(E  .  E  .  <f>  )  can  be  neglected  compared  to  unity.  The  simplifica- 

*  y  xy 

tions  resulting  from  this  limitation  are  due  to  the  facts  that  line  elements 
extend  only  slightly  while  they  rotate  and  that  rotations  of  the  line  elements 
of  a  material  element  differ  from  the  average  rotation  of  the  element  by 
small  quantities.  This  condition  places  a  negligible  practical  limitation 
on  the  applicability  of  the  theory  for  most  structures,  since  only  a  few 
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materials,  such  as  rubber,  have  elastic  strains  large  enough  to  invalidate 
the  assumption.  For  example,  it  is  seen  that  if  E  «  1,  then  E  ^  f 

X  X  XX 

We  have: 


E  ~  ( 

X  XX 


E  f 

y  yy 


(16) 


The  volume  and  areas  of  the  faces  of  a  material  element  are  unchanged  by 
a  deformation  in  which  the  strains  can  be  neglected  compared  to  unity. 

/  2 

Finally,  consider  small  rotation,  by  which  is  meant  that  w 
can  be  neglected  compared  to  unity.  An  immediate  consequence  of  this 
restriction  is: 


sin  <A  =s  tan  <A  = 

z  z  z 


cos  ^  ~  1 

z 


(17) 


Because  of  these  trigonometric  function  approximations,  the  strain 
displacement  equations  are  simplified.  The  rotations  of  line  elements  in 
a  volume  element  can  now  be  reduced  to  the  form: 


*z 


(18) 


and  the  strains  can  be  reduced  to  the  simple  and  meaningful  forms: 
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The  precise  influence  of  the  rotation  is  clear  in  the  above  equations. 
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The  classical  theory  of  infinitesimal  deformations  is  obtained  by 
dropping  all  the  nonlinear  terms  in  the  preceding  equations.  Though  such 
a  procedure  may  appear  permissible  for  the  strain-displacement  equations 
because  of  the  smallness  of  the  strains  and  rotations,  it  nevertheless  may 
be  invalid  for  the  equilibrium  equations.  This  latter  point  will  be  clarified 
later.  A  discussion  of  the  effects  of  geometrical  nonlinearities  on  the 
equilibrium  equations  follows. 

The  usual  stress-strain  relation  of  the  theory  of  elasticity  is  assumed 
to  hold  in  the  present  discussion,  since  only  geometrical  nonlinearities  are 
considered.  It  is  seen  from  Figure  3  and  from  the  stress-strain  equations 
of  elasticity  that,  for  example,  axx  is  a  stress  which  acts  in  the  direction  of 
the  deformed  x-axis  on  a  deformed  element  face  parallel  to  the  deformed  yz 
surface. 


FIGURE  3:  STRESSES  ON  DEFORMED  ELEMENT 
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Similarly,  °  acts  on  the  same  face,  but  in  the  direction  of  the 
xy 

deformed  y-axis.  The  stress  vectors  translate  and  rotate  with  the  element 
itself.  No  generality  is  lost  in  considering  the  equilibrium  of  the  element 
in  Figure  3  by  projecting  forces  onto  the  undeformed  x  and  y  axes.  The 
resulting  x-  and  y-force  resultants  depend  on  the  rotation  and  the  shear 
strains  of  the  element,  its  stresses,  the  areas  of  its  faces,  and  its  vol¬ 
ume.  Since  the  equilibrium  equations  then  depend  on  the  deformation 
itself,  they  are  highly  nonlinear  in  character.  The  contrast  with  the 
classical  elasticity  theory  is  apparent. 


The  equations  representing  the  described  equilibrium  are  compli¬ 
cated,  and  little  is  accomplished  by  writing  them  here.  Instead,  to  fix 

ideas,  the  x- resultant  of  the  o  _  stress  on  face  BC  will  be  discussed 

xx 

briefly.  BC  is  rotated  at  an  angle  ^zgc  (which  is  different  from  the 

< Az  values  elsewhere  in  the  element).  The  area  of  face  BC,  assuming 

that  dz  is  the  thickness  of  the  element  and  that  it  does  not  change  during 

the  deformation,  is  (1  +  E  )  dydz .  Therefore,  due  only  to  a  there 

y  xx 

is  an  x-direction  resultant  of  (a^  (1  +  E^)  dy  (cos  dx  dz. 

The  other  faces  and  stresses  are  handled  similarly.  Because  of  the 
extensional  and  shear  strains,  the  areas  and  rotation  of  the  element 
faces  are  different  for  each  face. 


Consider  again  the  small  strains,  defined  as  negligible  compared 
to  unity.  The  volume  of  the  element  and  the  areas  of  its  faces  then  be¬ 
come  unaffected  by  the  deformation.  In  formulating  the  equilibrium 
equations  the  shear  strains  are  present  in  combinations  with  unity  and, 
thus,  can  be  neglected.  Therefore,  the  deformed  element  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  cube  which  has  translated  and  rotated  relative  to  its 
original  position.  The  equilibrium  equations  derived  through  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  small  strains  are  still  very  complicated.  They  are  not  written 
here  because  an  examination  of  their  form  adds  little  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  problem. 
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The  work  of  simplifying  the  equations  for  small  angles  of  rotation  is 
accomplished  by  the  usual  approximations:  cos  w  1  ;  sin  if/z  »  Vi. 
tan  \pz  x  %  This  approximation  is  based  on  neglecting  compared 
to  unity.  The  result  for  the  plane  problem,  with  zero  body  forces,  is: 


The  influence  of  the  small  rotations  is  clear  in  these  equations.  For 
example,  the  term  <o  cr  in  Equation  20  represents  the  x-direction 

z  yy 

force  due  to  rotating  <r  on  the  y-face  of  the  element  through  angle 

tf/  .  Differentiation  of  this  term  with  respect  to  y  demonstrates  the 
z 

effect  of  element  curvature;  e.g. ,  if  a  is  constant  in  y,  then: 


which  represents  the  effect  of  element  curvature,  producing,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  <Xyy,  an  x-direction  force. 

The  smallness  of  the  rotations  (and  strains)  is  insufficient  to  justify 
omitting  the  nonlinear  (  o  +  a) )  terms  in  the  equilibrium  equations. 
What  matters  is  the  smallness  of  the  (  <r  +  o)  )  terms.  For  example, 
it  may  occur  that  even  if  <u  is  small,  the  value  of  o  is  so  large  that 
in  Equation  20  it  is  not  neglectable  when  compared  to  the  other  terms. 
This  is  precisely  the  situation  which  occurs  in  the  classical  theory  of 
buckling,  in  which  curvatures  (rotations)  are  retained  in  the  equilibrium 
equations  when  they  are  multiplied  by  large  stresses.  To  be  consistent, 
a  theory  cannot  retain  the  rotations  in  the  equilibrium  equation  and 
ignore  them  in  the  strain-displacement  equation.  This  inconsistency  is 
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the  reason  for  the  linearity  in  the  classical  buckling  theory  and  why  this 
theory  fails  to  describe  adequately  many  nonlinear  buckling  phenomena 
(e.g. ,  nonlinear  buckling  of  shells). 


The  equilibrium  equations  (20  and  21)  show  that  the  presence  of  large 
self-equilibrating  stresses  from  any  source,  such  as  manufacturing  or 
heating,  will  influence  the  equilibrium  of  a  structure  as  it  undergoes  fur¬ 
ther  deformations.  Therefore,  residual  stresses  have  a  considerable 
effect  on  nonlinear  structural  behavior  such  as  buckling. 


The  behavior  involved  when  a  structure  already  deflected  into  the 
nonlinear  range  is  subjected  to  additional  small  deflections  is  the  basis 
for  analyzing  small  oscillations  of  highly  stressed  and  deflected  struc¬ 
tures.  Consider  first  the  incremental  strains  produced  by  small  incre¬ 
mental  deflections.  The  strains  are  functions  only  of  the  displacements; 
hence,  they  can  be  written  in  the  form  of  Taylor's  series,  expanding 
about  the  values  of  u  and  v  at  the  start  of  the  incremental  deflection. 
For  example, 


€ xx  (un  +  5u,  vn  +  8v)  =  (u  ,  v  )  + 


XX 


XX 


u=u 


v=v 


2 

de 


xx 


u 


(8u)  (5v) 


u=u 


v=v„ 


(23) 


+ - -  terms  of  higher  order. 
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If  attention  is  restricted  to  sufficiently  small  incremental  deflections, 

only  the  constant  and  linear  terms  in  Equation  23  need  to  be  retained. 

The  resulting  incremental  strain-displacement  equation  is  that  of  the 

classical  linear  theory  of  elasticity  applied  to  a  structure  in  its  deformed 

shape.  The  resulting  incremental  stresses  follow  directly  from  the 

classical  linear  theory  of  stress-strain  relationships.  The  total  stresses 

result  from  adding  to  these  increments  the  values  present  at  u=u  and 

o 

v=v  .  During  the  incremental  deflection,  the  equilibrium  of  the  structure 
o 

(Figure  3)  indicates  that  there  are  contributions  from  both  the  changing 
stresses  and  changing  rotations.  For  example,  the  term 


(<d  a  ) 
z  yy 


changes  to: 


(Oyy)  +  U 


yy'  W  +  (8ffyy>  <WZ> 


+  <8 


(24) 


By  considering  only  increments  small  enough  that  the  nonlinear  term 
(8oz  )  (  8azz)  is  negligible  compared  to  <y ^  +  &0yy  o>z 

and  noting  that  the  ojz  a  yy  term  (upon  writing  all  of  the  equation) 
vanishes  because  of  the  equilibrium  at  the  start  of  the  increment,  there 
remains: 


i  r  +  1  (25) 

*y  LV  8wz  wz  8(Tyy j 

Therefore,  the  equilibrium  equations  contain  the  products  of  initial  rota¬ 
tions  times  incremental  stresses  and  initial  stresses  times  incremental 
rotations,  the  unknown  quantities  being  the  incremental  ones.  Physically, 
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the  terms  are  (1)  the  usual  term  of  the  classical  linear  theory  applied 
to  the  deformed  structure,  plus  (2)  the  initial  stress  acting  through  the 
incremental  curvatures.  Moreover,  the  mathematical  description  of  the 
small  increment  is  exactly  that  of  the  classical  (linear)  buckling  theory. 
Such  a  theory  is  useful  for  many  purposes,  particularly  for  analyzing 
the  small  oscillations  of  a  structure  about  a  large  deflection  equilibrium 
position.  The  applications  of  this  theory  are  developed  in  this  report. 

2.2  Discussion  of  Solution  Approaches 

The  differential  equations  of  the  nonlinear  theory  of  elasticity  are 
nonlinear  partial-differential  equations  and  are  difficult  to  solve.  Only 
a  few  simple  nonlinear  elasticity  problems  have  been  solved;  for  example, 
extension  of  a  cylinder,  torsion  of  cylinder,  flexure  of  a  cuboid,  infla¬ 
tion  of  a  spherical  shell,  pure  shearing  deformation,  etc.  The  approach 
used  in  solving  the  majority  of  these  problems  was  to  postulate  a  state 
of  deformation  and  then  to  determine  an  equilibrium  system  of  loads  and 
stresses  consistent  with  the  deformations.  Success  usually  was  achieved 
only  through  postulating  extremely  simple  deformations  (e.g.,  postulating 
certain  symmetries  of  deformation  reduces  the  problem  to  a  single  in¬ 
dependent  variable  so  that  only  ordinary  differential  equations  need  be 
solved),  incompressible  material,  etc.  For  more  complicated  problems, 
approximate  solutions  were  obtained  by  expanding  the  solution  (e.g. ,  the 
displacements)  in  power  series  in  a  small  parameter  representing  the 
magnitude  of  the  overall  deformation — the  first  term  in  the  expansion 
being  the  classical  linear  solution;  the  second  term  a  first  correction, 
etc.  For  problems  of  complex  built-up  structures,  the  nonlinear  theory 
has  been  of  little  value  to  the  practical  engineer.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  consideration  of  complex  structures  through  the  medium  of  the 
governing  nonlinear  partial-differential  equations  will  not  provide  useful 
results  within  the  foreseeable  future. 
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Because  the  differential-equation  approach  failed  to  give  exact 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  analyzing  the  arbitrarily  complicated  built- 
up  structures,  it  was  necessary  to  seek  approximate  methods  of  solution. 
These  methods  also  begin  by  postulating  a  state  of  deformation.  Generally, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  space  configuration  of  the  deformed  structure,  which 
may  actually  have  an  infinite  number  of  degrees  of  freedom,  can  be  ap¬ 
proximated  by  an  equivalent  idealized  structure  having  a  finite  number 
of  degrees  of  freedom. 

There  are  three  basic  ideas  around  which  approximate  methods  of 
structural  analysis  have  been  formulated:  (1)  a  finite  number  of  normal 
coordinates  is  postulated  in  solving  the  partial  differential  equations; 

(2)  the  space  configuration  of  the  deformed  structure  is  described  by 
a  finite  number  of  assumed  mode  shapes,  e.g.,  the  Rayleigh-Ritz 
method;  and  (3)  the  space  configuration  of  the  deformed  structure  is  des¬ 
cribed  by  a  finite  number  of  concentrated  generalized  displacements  of 
various  parts  of  the  structure  (e.  g. ,  the  lumped  mass  or  rigid  segment 
method  of  dividing  the  structure  into  a  number  of  rigid  segments  with 
interconnecting  weightless  springs).  The  first  two  ideas  consider  a 
representation  of  the  actual  deformation  shape  as  a  superposition  of 
explicitly  defined  continuous  functions.  The  third  idea  (often  referred 
to  as  the  lumped  parameter  technique)  approximates  the  deformed  struc¬ 
ture  by  an  aggregate  of  simple  structural  elements  interconnected  in  a 
simple  manner  at  a  finite  number  of  points. 

The  lumped  parameter  method  has  been  used  quite  successively  to 
solve  a  number  of  practical  aeroelastic  problems  (Reference  8).  Because 
of  the  matrix  equations  present  in  this  technique,  it  is  relatively  simple 
to  establish  standard  routines  for  performing  the  arithmetical  work  on  a 
high-speed  digital  computer. 
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Of  the  recent  developments  using  the  lumped  parameter  idea,  the 
method  of  formulating  the  stiffness  matrix  directly  from  the  stiffnesses 
of  the  subdivided  structural  elements  of  the  structure  (Reference  2) 
has  been  used  to  analyze  arbitrarily  complicated  structures.  Further¬ 
more,  since  the  stiffness  matrix  relating  infinitesimal  loads  to  infini¬ 
tesimal  deflections  for  a  given  deformed  shape,  may  be  written  as: 


2 

d  U 


9 


(Where  U  =  potential  energy  of  strain;  U  being  evaluated  in  terms  of 
the  deformed  shape),  the  method  has  considerable  potential  for  obtaining 
a  step-by-step  solution  to  nonlinear  problems  (References  3  and  4). 
Therefore,  the  lumped  parameter  method,  phrased  in  the  context  of  the 
"method  of  direct  formulation  of  the  stiffness  matrix,  ”  was  selected  as 
the  basis  of  the  present  research.  The  following  sections  describe  and 
discuss  the  relevant  theory. 

2.  3  Formulation  of  the  Direct  Stiffness  Method  of  Solution 


It  is  assumed  that  the  idealization  of  a  given  structure  can  be  related 
to  a  finite  number  of  points  or  nodes  appropriately  selected  on  or  within 
the  structure  in  such  a  manner  that:  (1)  the  deformed  shape  of  the  entire 
structure  will  be  adequately  described  in  terms  of  the  translations  and 
rotations  of  each  of  the  assumed  nodes;  (2)  the  stress  pattern  throughout 
the  structure  will  be  adequately  expressed  in  terms  of  a  statically  equiva¬ 
lent  system  of  concentrated  internal  forces  acting  at  the  respective  node 
points  selected  for  the  structure;  and  (3)  the  external  load  system  will  be 
replaced  by  a  statically  equivalent  set  of  concentrated  loads  applied  to 
the  respective  node  points. 

If  the  given  structure  is  a  pin-jointed  truss,  the  three  preceding  postu¬ 
lates  are  precise  statements  about  the  behavior  and  loading  of  the  structure, 
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provided  the  pin  joints  of  the  bars  are  selected  as  the  node  points  and  the 
classical  theory  of  trusses  is  accepted. 

In  a  framework  of  beams  (such  as  a  Vierendeel  truss),  the  rotations 
and  translations  of  the  ends  of  the  respective  beam  elements  will  describe 
the  entire  deformation  behavior  of  the  structure,  provided  elementary 
beam  theory  is  considered  for  each  beam  and  the  external  loads  consist 
of  a  set  of  concentrated  loads  applied  at  the  beam  ends.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  entire  stress  pattern  may  be  determined.  If  the  ex¬ 
ternal  loads  are  distributed  along  the  beams  between  the  joints,  the  end¬ 
point  slopes  and  deflections  of  the  beam  elements  are  not  sufficient  to 
determine  exactly  the  entire  stress  and  deformation  pattern  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  However,  a  given-distributed  loading  may  be  adequately  replaced 
with  a  statically  equivalent  set  of  concentrated  loads  applied  at  the  joints. 

In  this  manner,  the  stress  condition  may  be  adequately  approximated 
from  the  end  loads  and  end  moments  due  to  these  concentrated  loads. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idealization  of  a  framework  of  beams  may  be 
made  to  include  more  joints  than  just  the  "natural"  ends  of  the  given 
beams.  Additional  nodes  may  be  introduced  on  the  beam  axes  between 
the  end  joints.  In  practice,  the  number  of  nodes  may  be  increased  until 
the  behavior  of  the  actual  structure  is  adequately  described  by  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  idealized  structure. 

Another  composite  structure  is  the  reinforced  membrane  or  stringer- 
skin  construction  commonly  used  in  conventional  airplane  construction. 

The  idealization  of  this  structure  for  classical  methods  of  analysis  is  a 
system  of  bars  and  shear  plates  connected  together  at  points  located  at 
the  stringer  intersections. 

Suppose  that  the  material  in  a  given  structure  is  continuously  and 
smoothly  distributed  throughout  the  structure  (i.e. ,  there  are  no  ostensible 
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joints  in  the  structure).  In  this  case,  there  are  infinite  ways  of  idealizing 
the  given  structure  in  terms  of  a  finite  number  of  points.  To  illustrate 
the  problem  it  is  convenient  to  consider  a  flat  thin  membrane  loaded  only 
with  inplane  loads.  Such  a  sheet  could  be  subdivided  into  a  series  of 
triangles  formed  by  straight  lines  joining  an  arbitratry  set  of  points  on 
the  sheet — the  approximate  behavior  of  the  sheet  could  be  determined 
from  the  translations  of  the  joints  and  the  assumption  that  a  state  of 
uniform  strain  exists  in  each  triangle.  Also,  such  an  assumption  would 
indicate  the  approximate  state  of  stress.  The  external  loads  could  be 
replaced  with  a  set  of  statically  equivalent  concentrated  loads 
and  the  internal  stresses  could  be  replaced  with  a  set  of  statically 
equivalent  internal  forces.  In  other  words,  the  flat  sheet  could  be 
idealized  as  a  plane  truss  of  flat  triangular  plates  pin  jointed  at  the 
apexes  of  the  triangles  with  the  loads  applied  at  the  joints.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  many  ways  of  idealizing  the  membrane  structure  (see  Refer¬ 
ences  3  and  5). 


Consider  an  idealized  structure  consisting  of  an  aggregate  of  a 
finite  number  of  joints  interconnected  by  a  system  of  bars,  plates,  and/ 
or  other  types  of  structural  subelements.  In  the  stiffness  method,  the 
basic  problem  of  determining  what  nodal  forces  are  associated  with  a 
given  set  of  arbitrary  nodal  displacements  is  solved  first.  Next,  the 
problem  is  inverted  to  obtain  a  set  of  displacements  arising  from  the 
application  of  a  set  of  arbitrary  loads.  This  is  possible  only  by  consider¬ 
ing  the  support  conditions  (i.e.,  the  displacements  at  the  supports  must 
be  considered  arbitrary,  and  the  corresponding  reactions  at  the  supports 
must  be  determined  along  with  the  remaining  displacements).  (For  an 
example,  see  Equation  28.) 

It  is  believed  that  the  conceptual  basis  for  the  stiffness  method  can 
be  most  easily  understood  by  developing  this  technique  for  a  typical  beam 
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structure  by  utilizing  the  elementary  beam  theory  common  to  all  structural 
engineers.  This  structure  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 


Y  V 
1  1 
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FIGURE  4:  BEAM  ELEMENT-LATERAL  LOADS 
The  forces  and  deflection  for  the  beam  shown  in  Figure  4  are 

related  by  the  following  equation: 
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For  an  arbitrary  set  of  deflections,  the  forces  are  given  by  Equation  27. 
The  specific  forms  for  the  k's  can  be  calculated  directly  from  beam  theory. 
For  example,  kn  =  4EI/L  and  k  =  2EI/L,  where  L  is  the  length  of 
the  beam  and  El  is  the  usual  flexural  stiffness. 


In  Equation  27,  the  k^  elements  form  the  stiffness  matrix  for  the  beam. 
This  matrix  is  symmetrical  (kjj  =  k^);  it  is  also  singular  (determinant 
equals  zero) .  This  condition  is  removed  by  providing  supports  or  con¬ 
straints  which  will  prevent  rigid-body  motion.  Supports  or  constraints 
are  provided  by  prescribing  the  appropriate  deflections  in  the  column  on 
the  right  side  of  the  equation. 
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Suppose  a  cantilever  beam  is  to  be  studied;  this  can  be  obtained  by 

requiring©  =  V  =  0.  Then  M0  and  Y0  become  reactions,  M  and  Y 
Z  Z  Z  Z  1  1 

become  applied  loads,  and  ©^  and  are  unknown  deflections.  It  is  then 
useful  to  write  Equation  27  in  partitioned  form: 


Equation  29  relates  all  possible  applied  loads  to  all  possible  displacements 
for  the  chosen  cantilever.  As  such,  is  the  stiffness  matrix  for 

this  problem.  The  inversion  of  Equation  29  yields  deflections  in  terms 
of  loading: 


(31) 


The  inverse  of  the  stiffness  matrix  is  the  flexibility  matrix;  that  is,  the 
matrix  of  deflection  influence  coefficients. 
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Substituting  Equation  31  into  Equation  30  yields  the  unknown  reactions: 


'V 

-1 

'Mi| 

1 

.  Y2  . 

•  =  M  M 

Yi 

This  completes  the  solution. 

An  assemblage  of  beams  (such  as  a  continuous  beam  over  multiple 
supports)  can  be  treated  similarly.  It  is  necessary  to  assemble  the 
separate  beam-element  stiffness  matrixes  into  the  composite  stiffness 
matrix.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  various  ways.  For  example,  if 
n  beam  segments  of  the  type  illustrated  in  Figure  6  are  combined  into 
a  continuous  beam  or  other  framework,  the  composite  stiffness  matrix 
can  be  assembled  as: 


(33) 


where  each  k..  is  4  by  4  as  in  Equation  27  and  all  other  elements  in 
Equation  33  are  zero.  The  kj's  will  overlap  on  common  degrees  of 
freedom. 


The  axial  displacements  u1  and  u„  have  been  ignored  in  Figure  6 
and  in  Equation  27.  Such  displacements  do  exist  but  they  have  no  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  elementary  theory  of  bending  in  beams.  To  ensure  that  no 
forces  accompany  such  displacements,  it  is  assumed  that  rollers  are 
appropriately  provided. 
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Using  the  direct  stiffness  method  for  the  general  structure  necessi¬ 
tates  the  availability  of  a  set  of  stiffness  matrices  associated  with  group 
of  standard  structural  elements  which  may  be  used  to  formulate  an  ideal¬ 
ization  of  the  actual  structure.  The  actual  development  of  the  elements  of 
a  stiffness  matrix  associated  with  a  given  structural  element  may  be  a 
lengthy  algebraic  process.  The  same  is  true  of  a  stress  matrix.  It  is 
sufficient  to  merely  outline  the  procedure: 


(1)  Establish  a  set  of  nodal  points  for  a  given  structural  element  and 
identify  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  deformation  associated  with 
each  node.  The  number  of  nodes  and  degrees  of  freedom  must 
be  sufficient  for  the  idealization  to  conform  with  the  assumptions 
on  Page  17. 

(2)  Define  the  idealized  deformation  of  the  structural  element  in 
terms  of  a  linear  combination  of  deformed  shapes  such  that  the 
number  of  shapes  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  degrees  of  free¬ 
dom  for  the  element.  These  deformation  shapes  are  simply 
mathematical  functions  continuous  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
structural  element.  For  example,  the  deflected  shape  of  a 
beam  could  be  described  by  the  general  cubic  as: 

2  3 

y  =  a  +  bx  +  cx  +  dx 


where  the  four  constants  are  determined  in  terms  of  the  four 
displacements  (and  rotations)  v  ,  Q  ,  v  and  Q  .  It  is  desir- 

1  1  Z  Z 

able  to  have  these  shapes  satisfy  equilibrium  throughout  the  ele- 

d4y 

ment  (e.g. ,  y  must  satisfy  EI-^$ —  =  O  for  the  above  shape, 
if  El  is  uniform.)  However,  this  may  not  be  possible  without 
having  an  exact  solution  to  the  given  problem,  and  then  it  is 
possible  only  to  collocate  the  condition  at  a  finite  number  of 
interior  points  or  to  resort  to  some  process  for  minimizing  the 
error. 
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(3)  Compute  the  strain  energy  for  the  element  in  terms  of  the  dis¬ 
placements  of  the  nodes  from  the  shape  function  and  the  material 
properties  for  the  element. 

(4)  Compute  the  stiffness  coefficients  from  the  following  equation: 


a2u 


9u.  du. 
i  J 


The  model  wing  structure  analyzed  in  this  report  was  idealized  as 
an  aggregate  of  triangular  plates.  The  stiffness  matrix  for  such  an 
element  was  developed  by  assuming  a  shape  based  on  linear  displace¬ 
ments  in  the  plane  of  the  plate  and  cubic  displacements  normal  to  the 
plate.  The  actual  stiffness  and  stress  elements  are  described  in  Refer¬ 
ence  7. 


To  summarize  the  basic  procedure  for  the  direct  stiffness  method 
is  to  compute  the  stiffness  and  stress  matrices  for  the  separate  struc¬ 
tural  elements  and  then  to  merge  the  separate  stiffness  matrices  into 
one  gross  matrix  [k|  of  stiffnesses  for  the  composite  structure. 

Once  |  kJ  is  known  numerically,  calculations  follow  the  pattern 

described  for  the  cantilever.  To  account  for  the  full  constraints,  the 
rows  and  columns  corresponding  to  these  constraints  are  deleted  from 
the  stiffness  matrix.  The  basic  matrix  equation  for  the  general  structure 
may  be  partitioned  as  follows: 


’Kll 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ | _ 

K12' 

4 

f  > 

u 

K21 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

K22_ 

c 

^  * 

(34) 


where:  F  =  given  arbitrary  loads, 

R  =  unknown  reactions, 
u  =  unknown  displacements, 

c  =  given  arbitrary  constraints  (not  necessarily  zero) . 
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These  equations  may  be  solved  to  give: 

M  -  \Ku\  lFl  -  iJWH  '[Knf  [A1]ITI  <35> 

M  -  hi]  [Kuf  lF|  ^(N  -  [Si]  |Kn|  K2])H 

+  ([a2]  -  Ki)  [Kul  [Ai])  lTl  <36> 

Having  the  matrix  of  the  stress  influence  coefficients  (  S  ) ,  the  values 


j  u  |  may  be  used  to  give  the  stresses: 

M-l 
=  1 

Is! 

K 

1  M 

1  IKuflF 

1- 

M 

hi]  1 

h2] 

IN 

-1 

Is]  1 

iKuj 

I1  h] 

1 M 

1 

The  frequencies  and  mode  shapes  are  then  determined  by  a  typical 
"lumped  mass"  procedure  described  in  Sections  3-9  and  3-11  of  Reference 
12. 


2.4  Nonlinear  Problems  and  the  Stiffness  Matrix 


The  stiffness  rate  (i.e. ,  the  change  of  force  per  unit  change  of  deforma¬ 
tion)  is  related  to  the  potential  strain  energy  as  follows. 


»2u 


au 


j  J 


(38) 


(See  Reference  5.)  This  expression  is  valid  for  any  deformed  shape,  if 
the  strain  energy  is  expressed  in  terms  of  this  shape  and  the  structure  is 
elastic.  Explicitly,  the  stiffness  matrix  in  Equation  38  relates 

the  applied  forces  to  the  displacements: 

|6F|  =  [K]  |  Su  |  ,39) 

where  5F  and  <5u  are  infinitesimal  forces  and  displacements,  respectively. 
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In  the  classical  linear  theory  of  structures,  the  deformations,  strains, 
and  rotations  are  considered  so  small  that  the  change  in  the  matrix  |  K  J 
due  to  these  effects  is  insignificant  and  can  be  ignored  in  the  analysis  of 
practical  problems.  The  following  expression  relates  the  loads  to  the 
deflections: 

|  F  )  =  [k]  |u|  (40) 

with  |  K  J  being  developed  in  terms  of  the  initial  shape. 

Equation  39  could  be  used  to  develop  a  piecewise  linear  method  of 
approximating  a  solution  to  the  structures  problems  in  which  geometric 
nonlinearities  are  present,  provided  the  advent  of  these  nonlinearities 
is  not  too  abrupt.  In  other  words,  if  5f  and  8u  are  sufficiently 
small,  the  stiffness  matrix  |  K  J  will  change  little  during  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  8F.  This  suggests  that  the  value  of  |  K  j  ,  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  application  of  the  load  can  be  used  to  predict  8  u  for  a 
given  8F  and  for  adding  these  Su's  to  the  starting  shape  to  get  a  new 
shape  from  which  the  new  values  of  [  K  ]  may  be  computed.  The 
new  matrix  [  K  ]  is  used  to  predict  another  set  of  8u's  from  a  second 
application  of  8F.  The  process  is  repeated  until  28F  =  F,  the  total 
given  load  system.  Each  step  is  a  linear  step  and  the  entire  process  is 
a  piecewise  linear  process. 

To  understand  the  theoretical  basis  for  developing  such  a  linear 
method,  it  is  helpful  to  consider  the  simplest  structural  element  shown 
in  Figure  5,  which  is  a  single  bar  from  a  pin-jointed  truss.  Furthermore, 
the  exact  relation  of  forces  to  displacements  is  easily  derived. 
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FIGURE  5:  BAR  OF  SIMPLE  TRUSS 


In  Figure  5  the  coordinates  (x°,  y  °)  and  (x°,  y  °)  describe  the  bar 

-L  J.  La  2 

position  at  the  beginning  of  a  load  cycle,  while  (x  ,  y  )  and(x  ,  y  ) 

XX  2  2 

describe  the  bar  position  at  the  end  of  the  load  cycle.  It  is  given  that 
there  exists  an  axial  load  (S^)  in  the  bar  in  the  first  position.  The  follow¬ 
ing  terms  are  defined: 


-  length  of  bar  free  of  axial  load  and  subject  to  room 
temperature, 

LQ  =  length  of  bar  at  the  beginning  of  the  load  cycle, 

L  =  length  of  bar  at  the  end  of  the  load  cycle, 

Sq  -  axial  load  in  bar  at  beginning  of  load  cycle, 

S  =  (SQ  +  AS)  =  axial  load  in  bar  at  end  of  load  cycle, 

Tr  =  room  temperature  (°F. ), 

TQ  =  temperature  (°F)  at  beginning  of  cycle, 

T  =  temperature  (°F)  at  end  of  cycle, 

E  =  Young's  modulus, 

a  =  thermal  coefficient  of  expansion, 

A  =  cross-sectional  area  of  bar. 
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It  is  postulated  that  the  elongation  of  bar  1-2  (Figure  5)  may  be 
related  to  the  axial  load,  temperature,  and  material  properties  as  follows: 

L-  Lf  +  rr  -  TR)„Lf  (41) 


from  which  it  may  be  shown  that  the  strain  during  the  loading  cycle  is: 
L-L  AS 


6 


EA 


+  a  AT 


(42) 


Also,  the  incremental  change  in  the  axial  load  becomes: 

E  A 

As  =  (  AL  -  a L,  AT)  (43) 

lj£  I 

In  the  fundamental  equations  of  thermoelasticity  as  given  by  Hemp 
in  Reference  11,  the  "free  energy"  (F)  is  defined  such  that  the  partial 
derivatives  of  F  with  respect  to  temperature  give  the  entropy  and  the 
partial  derivatives  of  F  with  respect  to  the  strains  give  the  respective 
stresses.  In  this  sense,  the  "free  energy"  for  the  thermoelastic  prob¬ 
lems  is  analogous  to  the  strain  energy  for  the  uniform  constant  tempera¬ 
ture  problems  (i.e. ,  differentiation  with  respect  to  strain  gives  stresses). 


Hemp’s  expression  for  the  "free  energy"  in  the  bar  shown  in  Figure 
5  becomes: 


F  =  free  energy /unit  volume  = 


U 

ALf 


e 


(44) 


-Ee  a( AT) 


The  term  (^(T)  in  Hemp's  expression  is  disregarded  because  it  does 
not  contribute  to  the  stresses  on  differentiation. 


Then  the  strain  energy  for  the  bar  becomes: 

1  EA  2 

U  =  (So-  EAa  AT)  (L-Lq)  +  — - —  (L  -  Lo)  (45) 
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The  stiffness  of  the  structure  with  respect  to  the  displacements  Uj 
and  Uj  may  be  written: 


K 


ij 


a2u 


au,  au. 
1  3 


EA 


=  (S0  -  EA  a  AT) 


a2L 


Jf 


a  L 


au 


i 


a  l 

au. 


au.  au. 


+  (L-Lq) 


(46) 


a2L 


auj  auj 


If  SQ  is  due  only  to  thermal  conditions,  Equation  46  may  be  rewritten: 

L  I  EA 


(L-Lf-aLfTaLfTR) 


a2L 


a  Uj  au.  j 


(47) 


aL 


a  u. 


aL 
a  u. 


j  J 


To  evaluate  the  derivatives  in  Equation  47,  consider  the  bar  to  lie 
in  the  x-y  plane  (Figure  5)  and  let  the  final  length  of  the  bar  be: 

L2  =  <x2  -  x/  +  (y2  -  y/ 


where  x.^  and  y^  are  joint  coordinates  for  the  deformed  structure  (i.e. , 

X2  =  X2  +  U2  ’  etc*)*  Then  the  derivatives  in  Equation  46  are  evaluated 
as  follows: 

/  \  /  (48) 

aL  / x2 ~ xi  i  .  9L  /y2-yi\ 


dll. 


(  -1)  =  -A  , 


avi 


a2L 

T~ 


au 


l  ( -i)  -  r2  - 


x0 x,v  9  L/ aUl 


fa  -  a2) 


(49) 
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where  X  and  p  are  respective  direction  cosines.  Assembling  the 
results  of  all  such  derivations  gives  the  following  matrices: 


dL  du 


3u.  <?u 


1  J 


32L 


du.  du. 


1 

L 


X2  Xu 

-  X2 

-  Xp 

(50) 

Xp  p2 

X2  -Ap 

v  2 

■  Xp 

x2 

V 

Xp 

2 

-  M 

Xp  -  P 

Xp 

P 

(1-  X2) 

-Ap 

-(1-  X2) 

Ap 

(51) 

-Ap 

2 

(1-  P2) 

Xp 

2 

-(1-  p2) 

_ L_f 

-(1-  X*) 

Ap 

(1-  X2) 

-  Ap 

L  i 

_ 

-(1-  /z2) 

-Xp 

(1-  P2)_ 

There  are  two  important  results  from  the  preceding  derivations: 

(1)  the  stiffness  rates  are  significantly  affected  by  the  state  of  residual 
stress,  e.g. ,  the  term  (SQ  -  EAa  AT)  ?2L/  aut  3u. ,  even  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  loading  cycle;  and  (2)  at  the  beginning  of  loading,  Equation 
46  gives  the  same  stiffness  matrix  as  does  the  classical  linear  theory 
of  trusses  for  the  same  shape.  At  the  beginning  of  the  loading  period, 
Equation  46  becomes: 

S 


M  ■  EtM  +  v  M  -M  ♦ 1*1! 


(52) 


where  [k°]  is  the  so-called  "elastic  stiffness  matrix"  first  derived  in 
Reference  2.  The  quantity  |k°J  represents  the  essential  stiffness  re¬ 
sisting  additional  straining  of  the  member.  On  the  other  hand,  |k*  J 
represents  the  "initial  force  stiffness  matrix.  " 

To  establish  some  orders  of  magnitude  for  the  approximations  in  the 
suggested  piecewise  linear  technique,  apply  the  preceding  equations  to 
the  problem  shown  in  Figure  6.  Let  tan  6=  u/Lf .  There  is  one  degree 
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of  freedom  which  is  the  displacement  u2>  First,  consider  an  exact  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem.  The  load  versus  deflection  relation  may  be  written: 

(53) 


X  =  ku  +  EA  (tan#-  sin  #  ) 

Si 


k  =  rate  of  lateral  spring — lb. /in. 
The  stiffness  then  becomes: 

K  = 


but  tan  0  = 


dX 

=  k 

+  EA  ( 

dU2 

u2 

and 

d# 

Lr 

dU2 

=  k  + 

EA 

Lf 

„  3 

■  (1-cos  1 

cos^  8 


Lf 


-  cos  8  ) 


6.8 


du2 


Secondly,  consider  the  stiffness  calculated  from  equations: 

M-  "2 


aL 


a  Ur 


=  A2  =  cos2  +  8  )  =  sin2  8 


M  = 


a2L 


7-  (1  -  A2)  =  -7-  cos2# 


(54) 


(55) 


(56) 


giving: 


<3  2  L-L 

„  bo  9  EA  (sin  8  +  o 

K  =  k  +  — —  cos“  8  +  -7—  '  — - - 

L  L.£  L- 


(57) 


cos  6  ) 


However,  _o^ 
L 


EA 


1-cos  8 
_ o_ 

cos  8 


cos  8  and 


L-L 


cos  8  -  cos# 
_ o _ 

cos  # 


(58) 
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Therefore,  the  stiffness  becomes: 

FA  Q 

K  =  k  +  (1-cos  0  ) 

Lf 

which  is  the  same  as  Equation  54. 

The  problem  in  this  case  is  to  compute  the  deflection  u  for  a  given 
X  using  only  stiffness  Equation  54.  The  piecewise  linear  technique  would 
be  to  apply  a  small  load  increment  (  5  F)  and  use  Equation  54  with 
0  =  O  to  give  KQ  =  k  and: 

5X  =  kSu  or  Suj  =  — 8X  (59) 

Next,  use  0  =  8u/Lf  and  calculate  K,  =  k  +  (1  -  cos 30  ) 

1  1  1 

to  get  the  next  increment  of  deflection: 


k  +  ^ —  (l-cos30  j.)  etc. 

The  results  of  such  calculations  are  shown  in  Figure  6. 

Next,  use  $2  +  5ug)  and  compute: 

5u3  =  8x _ 

k  +  EA  (-cos**  02) 

Lf 

By  continuing  this  process,  8U4,  8U5,  et  al.  may  be  computed  and  the 
total  deflection  obtained  by  summing  the  Su's. 

The  piecewise  linear  procedure  was  used  in  the  preceding  example 

to  determine  the  deflection  associated  with  the  load  applied  first  in  - 

,  4 

increments  and  secondly  with  the  load  applied  in— ^th  increments.  Such  a 
process  tacitly  assumes  convergence  with  an  increased  number  of  incre¬ 
mental  loads  used  to  build  up  the  total  required  load.  An  improvement  in 
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the  approximate  deflections  (if  any  improvement  exists)  with  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  load  increments  may  be  graphically  demonstrated  by 
plotting  deflection  versus  the  reciprocal  of  the  number  of  load  increments. 
The  results  of  such  computations  are  shown  in  Figure  6. 

Mathematically,  the  stiffness  technique  is  a  propagation  problem  in 
systems  having  a  finite  number  of  degrees  of  freedom,  and  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 

Given:  Fj(t)  =  set  of  arbitrary  loads  applied  during  the  interval 

0  <  t  <  a 

=  Ky  (u^t),  u2(t), . u^t),  t) 

*uj 

and  Ul(0),  u2  (0),  u3(0), . un(0) 

Predict  u^(t),  u2(t),  Ug(t),  ...  un(t)  for  the  given  interval.  Techniques 
of  obtaining  numerical  solutions  to  propagation  problems  are  described 
in  Section  3-2  of  Reference  8.  However,  the  above  problem  differs  from 
the  problems  discussed  by  S.  H.  Crandall  in  Reference  8  because  the 
mode  of  Ft  (t)  is  given;  it  is  more  common  to  find  the  mode  of  u(t)  given. 
Nevertheless,  the  classical  technique  described  by  Crandall  can  be  applied 
to  the  stiffness  problem. 

The  numerical  (piecewise  linear)  procedure  described  in  the  preceding 
example  is  based  on  a  simple  numerical  integration  procedure  developed 
by  Euler  in  1768  (see  Page  163  of  Reference  8).  The  order  of  the  trunca¬ 
tion  error  in  the  recurrence  formula  is  0(h2),  where  h  =  8u.  Experience 
indicates  that  this  method  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  majority  of 
structural  types  because  only  the  nonlinear  effects  associated  with  rota¬ 
tions  are  considered.  (See  Section  2.1.) 
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To  ascertain  the  effects  of  using  a  recurrence  formula  with  a  higher- 
order  truncation  error,  a  modified  Runge  method  may  be  applied  to  the 
stiffness  problem.  The  truncation  error  is  0(h3).  Let  points  s  and  s+1 
be  two  points  or  positions  in  the  load  versus  deflection  relation,  with  s 
being  a  given  starting  position  and  s+1  being  the  next  position  resulting 
from  the  application  of  a  set  of  load  increments.  Then,  for  given  values 
of  Fg  =  load  at  s,  ug  =  deflection  at  s,  Kg  =  stiffness  at  s,  and  =  load 
increment,  the  problem  is  to  compute  Fg+1  and  u  +1. 


From  the  stiffness  Kg  an  approximate  value  of  the  incremental  increase 
in  u  may  be  computed: 

A*u  =  Kg1  (AF)  (63) 

Having  A*u,  the  stiffness  at  (u  +  1/2  A*  u)  and  at  (u  +  A*  u)  may  be 
computed  as  Kg  +  1/2  an^  ^s+1’  resPectively«  Next,  compute  an  incre¬ 
ment  of  F  as: 


A*f  =  Kg  +l/2  A*u  (64) 

This  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  Runge  method  with  A*u  being  given  in¬ 
stead  of  AF.  Substituting  Equation  63  into  64  will  lead  to  the  expression: 

A*F  -  A  F  =  (Ks  +  x/2  Kg1  -1)  (  4  F)  (65) 

If  this  expression  is  premultiplied  by  Kg1^,  the  result  is  an  estimate  of 
A*u  -  A  u;  i.  e. , 

A*u  -  Au  =  k"^  (Ks+i/2  Kg1  -  1)  (  A  F)  (66) 


from  which  the  incremental  change  in  u  may  be  written  in  terms  of  a  given 
incremental  change  in  F  as: 


Au  = 


-1 

(  ^s+l/2  Ks 


(  A  F)  (67) 


A  graphical  picture  of  this  process  for  one  dimension  is  given  in  Figure 
7.  (See  Figure  6  for  application  of  this  process  to  a  numerical  problem.) 
The  first  term  of  the  above  expression  (Equation  7)  is  the  same  as  the 
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(FOR  GIVEN  AF) 


FIGURE  7:  MODIFIED  RUNGE  METHOD 
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piecewise  linear  procedure.  In  a  similar  manner  other  methods  of  numer¬ 
ical  integration  may  be  applied  to  this  problem. 

In  evaluating  the  expedient  technique  to  be  used,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider:  (1)  the  nature  of  the  theory  of  nonlinear  elasticity  as  discussed 
in  Section  2.1  of  this  document,  and  (2)  the  price  of  computing  time  for 
refinements. 

In  the  preceding  example,  the  range  of  H  for  a  practical  problem  is 

Lf 

probably  0<—  <  .2  for  which  sufficiently  accurate  results  can  be  obtained 
"Lf" 

by  the  Euler  method  with  an  economical  number  of  increments  (N  <  10). 

If  k  =  0  in  the  above  problem,  a  small  increment  of  deflection  is  needed 
to  determine  the  corresponding  5  F.  Then  the  procedure  of  applying  small 
F’s  may  be  used.  However,  this  simple  procedure  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  problems  of  neutral  equilibrium  (e.g.,  buckling  and  snap  through). 
Treatment  of  such  complex  problems  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  research. 

Two  other  examples  were  tried  using  the  Euler  method: 

(1)  A  beam  having  a  uniform  El,  uniformly  loaded  with  a  lateral  load,  and 
free  to  rotate  at  the  ends,  but  otherwise  constrained  at  the  ends  as 
shown  in  Figure  8 — the  present  digital  program  was  used  to  compute 

a  five-step  and  a  ten-step  solution;  both  solutions  are  compared  with 
an  exact  solution  in  Figure  8. 

(2)  A  square  plate  subjected  to  a  uniform-edge-compression  load  (P)  and 
a  normal  load  (Q)  concentrated  at  the  center  (A)  as  shown  in  Figure 

9 — the  normal  deflection  ( §  )  was  computed  for  varying  values  of  P, 
while  Q  was  kept  constant.  The  critical  value  of  P  (i.e.,  edge 
load  to  buckle  plate  when  Q=0)  is  computed  using  the  Southwell  method 
by  considering  the  critical  value  of  P  to  be  the  slope  of  the  line  of 
(  8  /P)  versus  8  as  shown  in  Figure  9 . 
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FIGURE  8:  LOAD  VERSUS  DEFLECTION  FOR  BEAM-CATENARY 
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FIGURE  9:  PLATE  BUCKLING 
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If  bending  deformation  and  axial  deformation  were  considered  in  the 
preceding  example,  the  piecewise  linear  theory  would  postulate  that  the 
stiffness  associated  with  the  bending  of  the  bar  could  be  superimposed  on 
the  stiffness  associated  with  axial  behavior.  This  postulation  is  justified 
because  the  axial  load  is  small  compared  to  the  critical  load  for  the  ele- 

-7T  2  El 

mental  length  (i.e.,S«<  — -  ). 

Lf 


If  the  local  coordinates  place  the  x  axis  normal  to  the  beam  axis, 
the  total  stiffness  matrix  is: 


K  [OOOO 

AA  OOOO 

2x2  I 

"cT  o\Z 
o  0»  BB 
O  0  j  4x4 
0  o  I 


(68) 


where  Kaa  =  K°  +  K1  is  given  by  Equation  52,  Page  30,  and  KBB  is  the 


bending  stiffness  given  on  Pages  20  and  21. 


The  stiffness  matrices  K°  and  may  be  analogously  developed  for  the 
triangular  plate.  The  resultant  K°  and  K1  matrices  are  given  in  Appendix 
A.  To  these  matrices  are  added  the  stiffnesses  for  plate  bending  given  in 
Reference  6. 


Because  of  the  bulk  of  the  digital  work  required,  it  appears  that  the 
Euler  method  of  integration  coupled  with  the  simple  superposition  of  the 
normal- loading  effects  to  those  of  the  direct  (axial)  loading  (i.e.,  piece- 
wise  linear)  would  give  the  most  expedient  technique  for  this  research. 
The  deflections  computed  in  this  manner  were  plotted  versus  the  recipro¬ 
cal  of  the  number  of  steps  ( ^)  for  simple  examples  in  Figures  6  and  8. 
The  accuracy  for  these  plottings  was  considered  an  indication  that  the 
piecewise  linear  technique  was  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  present  re¬ 
search. 
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2.  5  Vibration  Analysis 

Of  primary  importance  in  this  study  is  the  vibration  analysis  of  the 
heated  structure,  which  determines  the  natural  frequencies  and  principal 
modes  about  an  equilibrium  state. 

The  structural  problem  which  arises  is  that  of  calculating  the  stiffness 
matrix;  it  is  imperative  that  the  correct  stiffness  be  found.  If  the  correct 
stiffness  matrix  is  known,  standard  techniques  for  performing  the  vibra¬ 
tion  analysis  may  be  employed. 

As  discussed  in  Reference  3,  the  nonlinear  structural  analysis  out¬ 
lined  in  this  section  will  provide  an  approximation  to  the  actual  stiffness 
of  the  heated  and  loaded  structure.  Furthermore,  the  approximation  im¬ 
proves  as  the  number  of  linear  steps  increases.  Ultimately,  the  intention 
is  to  show  that  results  of  adequate  accuracy  can  be  obtained  with  a  reason¬ 
able  number  of  linear  steps.  (See  plot  of  “  versus  deflection  in  Figures 
6  and  8. ) 

2.6  Digital  Programs  for  Linear  Analysis 

The  basic  digital  programs  for  performing  a  linear  structural  analysis 
were  available  at  the  time  this  research  was  initiated.  These  programs 
are  identified  in  Reference  6  as  the  COSMOS  programs  developed  in  the 
Applied  Math  Section,  Aero-Space  Division,  The  Boeing  Company.  A  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  these  programs  is  given  in  Reference  6. 

The  digital  programs  may  be  roughly  divided  into  the  following  areas: 

(1)  Assembly  of  identification,  location,  and  properties  of  all  the  struc¬ 
tural  elements  and  their  associated  nodes. 

(2)  Computation  of  the  stiffness  elements  and  stress  matrices  for  each 

structural  element. 
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(3)  Merging  the  stiffness  matrices  of  the  various  structural  elements  into 
one  gross  stiffness  matrix  for  the  entire  structure. 

(4)  Modification  of  the  gross  stiffness  matrix  to  properly  account  for  the 
boundary  conditions.  For  example,  supports  may  be  accounted  for 
by  deleting  the  rows  and  columns  corresponding  to  these  supports, 
while  partial  constraints  may  be  accounted  for  by  adding  supplemen¬ 
tary  springs.  Arbitrary  displacements  require  additional  matrix 
manipulation. 

(5)  Inversion  of  the  modified  gross  matrix. 

(6)  Computation  of  displacements  corresponding  to  a  given  load  condition. 

(7)  Computation  of  stresses  corresponding  to  the  displacements  in  (6). 

The  required  input  consists  of  the  coordinates  of  the  nodes,  thicknesses 
of  the  plates,  areas  of  the  bars,  the  second  moment  of  the  bar  areas,  mat¬ 
erial  properties  of  each  element  (  E,  G,  a  ),  and  the  temperature  at  each 
node. 

2. 7  Digital  Programs  for  Nonlinear  Analysis 

The  mechanics  of  the  digital  programs  developed  under  this  contract 
to  perform  a  nonlinear  analysis  in  accordance  with  the  theory  developed 
in  this  document  are  discussed  in  Appendix  B.  A  flow  diagram  of  the 
basic  operations  of  the  digital  programs  is  shown  in  Figure  10. 
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SECTION  3.0 

APPLICATION  OF  THEORY 


3. 1  Model  Design 

The  basic  phenomena  described  in  the  theoretical  developments  in 
this  document  are  best  exhibited  by  vehicles  having  relatively  thin  lifting 
surfaces  abnormally  distorted  by  thermal  gradients  and/or  load  conditions. 

A  typical  lifting  surface  of  such  a  vehicle  would  have  a  low  aspect  ratio,  a 
low  thickness  ratio,  a  highly  swept  leading  edge,  and  possibly  cropped  tips. 

The  model  configuration  selected  for  analysis  in  this  investigation  is 
the  cropped  delta  wing  shown  in  Figures  11,  12,  and  13.  This  wing  was 
designed  ostensibly  to  be  fabricated  and  tested  at  some  future  date.  It  is 
supported  at  three  points  by  bipod  legs  designed  to  act  as  flexure  pivots  to 
furnish  two  translational  kinematic  constraints  at  each  support.  The  flex¬ 
ure  pivots  in  the  bipods  are  located  for  maximum  rotational  flexibility  for 
a  given  strength.  The  skin  gage  and  the  skin  panel  sizes  were  selected 
such  that  theoretically  the  skin  would  not  buckle  under  an  estimated  load  of: 

a  =  14.0  ksi ;  a  =17.0  ksi;  x  =3.00  ksi 
x  y  xy 

The  webs  of  the  spars  and  ribs  are  corrugated  to  minimize  thermal  stresses. 
The  spar  caps  are  spot  welded  to  the  webs  and  riveted  to  the  skin.  Gages, 
dimensions,  and  construction  details  are  shown  in  Figures  11,  12,  and  13. 

Since  the  nonlinear  and  thermal  effects  theory  and  procedures  were 
developed  for  elastic  structures,  it  is  desired  that  the  temperature  profile 
selected  for  the  investigation  not  seriously  affect  the  elastic  properties  of 
the  material.  In  order  to  use  temperatures  which  are  likely  to  bring  about 
nonlinear  behavior  in  the  model,  a  maximum  of  twenty  percent  reduction  in 
the  material  properties  at  1000°F  was  accepted  as  a  specification  for  the 
material  to  be  used.  On  this  basis,  Inconel  X  was  selected  as  the  material. 
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FIGURE  11:  MODEL  PLAN  VIEW 
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FIGURE  12:  TYPICAL  BAY  DETAIL 
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FIGURE  13:  TYPICAL  BIPOD  SUPPORT 
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3.2  Temperature  Profiles 

It  is  desired  that  the  temperature  profile  be  computed  from  a  repre¬ 
sentative  trajectory  and  that  rather  sharp  thermal  gradients  be  present. 
The  requirements  of  future  tests  dictate  the  selection  of  a  trajectory  which 
achieves  relatively  low  temperatures  (1000°F  maximum) .  A  mild  boost 
trajectory  was  selected.  Using  this  trajectory,  a  temperature  analysis 
was  made  with  the  following  assumptions: 

(1)  A  "quasi-steady-state,"  one-dimensional  thermal  analysis  is  used  to 
compute  the  temperature. 

(2)  Using  flat-plate  theory,  the  aerodynamic  heating  is  calculated  for  a 
flat  prototype  wing  having  a  constant  chord  of  50  feet,  with  distance 
being  measured  in  feet  streamwise  from  the  leading  edge. 

(3)  Transition  from  laminar  to  turbulent  flow  occurs  at  a  Reynolds  num- 

g 

ber  of  3  x  10  ,  based  on  free-stream  properties. 

(4)  Both  sides  of  the  wing  reradiate  to  outer  space  (T  =  -460°F). 

(5)  No  heat  is  conducted  laterally  in  the  wing;  the  heat  flows  only  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  surface  of  the  wing. 

(6)  There  is  no  appreciable  temperature  drop  through  the  skin  of  the  wing. 

(7)  The  effects  of  heat  conduction  through  the  webs  of  the  structure  are 
negligible;  heat  transfer  through  the  wing  is  accomplished  by  radiation 
only. 

(8)  The  radiation  from  one  skin  to  the  other  is  equivalent  to  radiation 
between  two  infinite  flat  plates. 

(9)  Emissivity  of  the  wing,  e  =  0.6. 

Heat  transfer  coefficients  and  adiabatic  wall  temperatures  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  Reference  10.  The  hot-side  and  cold-side  temperatures  were 
then  obtained  from  the  following  equations: 

hH  (TAW„  -  V  *  ‘  H  TH4  +  °  Fe  FA  <TH4  *  TC4>  <69> 

ri 
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hc  (Taw  -  Tc  >  =  ° £  c  Tc4  -  a  F,  fa  (Th4  -  tc4)  <70> 

This  gave  the  temperature  profiles  for  the  actual  vehicle. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  temperature  at  a  given  percent  of  chord  and  a 
given  percent  of  span  on  the  model  is  the  same  as  the  temperature  on  the 
prototype  wing  at  the  same  percentages  of  chord  and  span. 


Since  the  temperature  can  be  controlled  on  only  one  side  of  the  model, 
the  other  side  being  exposed  to  the  concrete  floor  and  the  ambient  air,  the 
upper  skin  was  driven  at  the  hot-side  temperature  and  the  other  skin  as¬ 
sumed  whatever  temperature  resulted.  This  cold-side  temperature  was 
calculated  using  the  previously  computed  hot-side  temperature  in  the 
following  equation: 


4  4  4  4 

<*  F  F.  (T„  -  T  )  =  a  F  F.  (T  -  T*  ) 
e  A  H  C  e  A  C  floor 


(71) 


The  floor  was  assumed  to  remain  at  70°F.  The  resulting  tempera¬ 
tures  are  plotted  on  the  model-temperature  curves  in  Figure  14.  The 
mean  temperatures  for  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  model  are 
shown  in  Figure  15.  The  resultant  temperatures  for  the  nodes  are  given 
in  Tables  1  through  20  in  Appendix  C . 


3.  3  Structural  Idealization  of  the  Wing  Model 

The  nodal  breakdown  consists  of  62  nodes  on  each  wing  surface,  or  a 
total  of  124  nodes,  each  with  five  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  final  K°  matrix 
except  for  constraints  imposed  at  the  support  points  and  along  the  center- 
line  as  required  by  symmetry  or  antisymmetry  (approximately  600  degrees 
of  freedom).  (See  Figures  16  and  17.)  The  nodes  are  located  in  the  cen- 
troidal  plane  of  the  skin.  The  panel  arrangement  consists  of  a  basic  10- 
by  15-inch  rectangular  grid  with  rectangular  spar  and  rib  web  panels  along 
the  grid  lines.  This  requires  lumping  the  spar  webs  which  are  spaced  5 
inches  apart  in  the  actual  model  rather  than  10  inches  as  assumed  in  the 
idealization. 
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FIGURE  14:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES 
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FIGURE  15  :  MEAN  TEMPERATURE  VS  TIME 
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FIGURE  17:  NODE  LOCATION  AND  IDENTIFICATION 
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(1)  Skin — Basic  10-  by  15-inch  rectangular  panels  will  be  broken  down 
into  isotropic  triangular  plates.  Bending  stiffness  is  included  in  the 
K°  matrix,  but  only  membrane  effects  will  be  considered  in  the 
matrix. 

(2)  Spar  Flanges — To  reduce  the  number  of  structural  elements  the 
effect  of  the  spar  flanges  has  been  included  by  modifying  the  mem¬ 
brane  skin  thickness. 

(3)  Spar  Webs — Basic  2-  by  10-inch  and  2-  by  15-inch  web  panels  will  be 
broken  down  into  two  orthotropic  triangular  plates  having  membrane 
stiffness  only.  These  plates  will  contribute  to  K°only.  The  ortho¬ 
tropic  properties  of  the  corrugated  web  are  assumed  to  be  as  follows: 


Effective  thickness  for  stretching  in  plane  of  wing: 
leff  =  ° 

Effective  thickness  normal  to  plane  of  wing: 

t  =  t  (where  t  is  gage  of  corrugated  material) 

Effective  thickness  in  shear: 

t  !  i 

teff  =  2  J'  (where  Jf  the  ratio  the  actua-l  length  to  the 
developed  length  of  the  corrugated  material.) 


3.  4  Deflection  Analysis 

l 

The  nonlinear  digital  program  described  in  Appendix  B  was  used  to 
predict  the  deflections  of  the  model  subject  to: 

2  2 

(1)  Dead  weight  (.074  lbs/ in  )  plus  a  live  load  of  2.00  lbs/ in  ; 

(2)  Thermal  environment  described  by  the  temperature  increments  given 
in  Tables  1  through  13. 

Contour  graphs  of  these  deflections  are  shown  in  Figures  20,  30,  and  37. 

In  addition  to  deflections,  the  digital  program  predicted  the  stresses 
accrued  during  each  step  and  the  accumulated  stresses.  The  stresses  are 
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necessary  for  the  computation  of  the  K*  matrix  at  the  end  of  each  step. 
Also,  these  stresses  and  deflections  were  qualitatively  checked  at  the  end 
of  each  step  for  obvious  errors  which  might  occur  in  a  program  of  such 
magnitude. 

3.  5  Natural  Frequencies  and  Mode  Shapes 

For  a  step-by-step  solution  of  the  equilibrium  configuration,  the  gross 
stiffness  matrix  is  extracted  from  the  nonlinear  program  at  the  end  of  each 
step  of  the  digital  procedure. 

The  natural  frequencies  and  the  associated  mode  shapes  were  com¬ 
puted  using  an  existing  eigenvalue  program  from  the  stiffness  matrix  and 
the  mass  matrix. 

Using  a  stiffness  matrix  computed  for  the  deflected  shapes,  the  first- 
six  symmetrical  modes  were  computed  for  (1)  the  cold  unloaded  structure, 
(2)  the  cold  loaded  structure,  and  (3)  the  structure  sustaining  the  accumu¬ 
lated  deformation  and  the  temperature  distribution  for  the  ninth  step.  The 
first  three  antisymmetrical  modes  and  frequencies  were  similarly  com¬ 
puted  for  (1)  the  cold  unloaded  structure,  and  (2)  the  hot  structure  of  the 
ninth  step. 
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SECTION  4.0 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


4. 1  Numerical  Results 


All  deflections  and  frequencies  were  computed  for  a  constant  E, 
assumed  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  wing.  This  conforms  to  the  statement 
of  work  in  Section  1.0.  The  E  actually  used  for  the  digital  analysis  was  the 
E  corresponding  to  T  =  700°F  because,  at  the  time  of  programming,  it 
appeared  that  700 °F  was  a  reasonable  mean  temperature.  The  digital  pro¬ 
gram  searches  from  a  source  of  stored  information  for  the  E  and  a  associated 
with  a  given  material  subject  to  a  given  temperature.  According  to  the 
basic  assumption,  the  final  frequency  data  can  be  corrected  by  the  factor 
yiTE^T .  Since  each  step  is  linear,  such  a  correction  factor  could  be 
applied  to  each  step  as  shown  in  Table  21.  No  corrections  were  made  for 
the  small  changes  in  the  thermal  coefficient  of  expansion. 

The  feasibility  of  modifying  the  programs  to  account  for  a  simultaneous 
change  in  E,  a  ,  and  T  during  each  step  is  discussed  in  Section  4.  3. 

The  deflections  of  the  structure  subjected  to  a  uniform  load  of  two 
pounds  per  square  inch  at  room  temperature  (70°F)  and  the  contours  of 
these  deflections  are  shown  in  Figure  20. 

The  first-six  symmetrical  mode  shapes  were  computed  for  both  the 
loaded  and  the  unloaded  cold  (70 °F)  structures.  However,  the  differences 
between  the  respective  mode  shapes  (for  loaded  versus  unloaded  structures) 
were  so  insignificant  that  only  the  contours  of  the  modes  for  the  unloaded 
structure  are  presented  (Figures  21  through  27).  For  a  similar  reason 
the  antisymmetrical  modes  and  frequencies  were  computed  for  only  the 
unloaded  structural  conditions. 
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The  first-six  symmetrical  modes  of  vibrations  were  computed  for 
each  of  the  deflected  shapes  in  the  ten  increments  of  the  temperature  pro¬ 
file.  The  contours  of  those  six  mode  shapes  associated  with  the  first  step 
and  the  ninth  step  are  presented  in  Figures  21  through  27  and  31  through  37, 
respectively.  The  ninth  step  was  selected  because  the  maximum  mean 
temperature  occurs  during  this  period.  During  this  period  the  structure 
is  referred  to  as  a  hot  structure. 

The  ratio  of  the  frequency  at  each  time  interval  to  the  frequency  at 
room  temperature  (  w/  Wq)  was  computed  for  each  of  the  first-four  sym¬ 
metrical  modes.  These  ratios  for  constant  E  are  presented  in  Figure  18, 
and  these  ratios  corrected  by  the  factor  yj  E/E7000  are  presented  in 
Figure  19.  Preliminary  computations  indicated  that  the  variation  in  the 
higher  modes  (5th  and  6th)  was  insignificant.  The  frequencies  given  in 
Figures  20  through  49  have  been  corrected  by  the  factor  ^E/E^qo* 

4.2  Observations  and  Remarks 


The  total  digital  analysis  of  predicting  the  vibrational  behavior  of  the 
structure  for  an  entire  spectrum  of  the  given  temperature  profile  required 
approximately  25  hours  on  the  704  digital  computer.  A  linear  analysis  of 
the  same  problem  would  require  approximately  2-1/2  hours.  This  time 
is  strictly  a  function  of  the  number  of  structural  elements,  nodes,  and 
degrees  of  freedom  (see  Page  49  on  idealization). 

It  was  assumed  that  neither  local  buckling  of  the  skin  panels  nor 
stability  of  the  gross  structure  would  create  a  problem  in  the  digital  analysis. 
Theoretically,  the  procedures  developed  under  this  research  can  predict 
the  conditions  of  instability.  The  idealization  of  the  subject  model  pre¬ 
vented  the  analysis  from  predicting  skin  buckling.  The  trend  toward  over¬ 
all  wing  instability  is  indicated  by  (1)  a  serious  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
stiffness-matrix  determinant,  (2)  a  serious  decline  in  the  natural  frequen¬ 
cies,  and/or  (3)  the  deflections  approaching  a  branch  line  asymtotically. 
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Neither  the  stiffness-matrix  determinant  nor  the  deflections  versus  load 
were  computed  for  the  wing  model.  Only  the  time-interval  frequencies 
were  computed,  and  they  indicated  that  the  structure  was  quite  stable  under 
the  given  conditions. 

The  bipod  supports  were  designed  as  flexure  pivots  (i.e. ,  only  the 
rigid-body  motion  of  the  wing  was  constrained  with  the  external  constraints 
being  statically  determined).  However,  the  rotational  spring  rates  of  these 
pivots  are  not  actually  zero,  but  merely  small  enough  to  be  neglected  in 
this  work.  These  spring  rates  could  be  considered  by  adding  them 
to  the  rotational  spring  rates  of  the  adjoining  elements. 

The  effects  of  are  relatively  insignificant  for  this  model  and  environ¬ 
ment.  The  major  effects  of  elevated  temperature  on  the  vibration  char¬ 
acteristics  of  this  model  arise  from  the  thermal  deformation  (warping) 
rather  than  thermal  stress. 

The  preceding  discussion  applies  to  the  model  designed  and  analyzed 
in  this  effort.  However,  such  discussion  does  not  always  apply  (e.g. ,  the 
significance  of  increases  rapidly  as  incipient  buckling  is  approached). 

The  behavior  of  the  given  wing  appeared  to  be  far  removed  from  a 
condition  of  buckling.  It  is  believed  that  the  wing  would  have  to  be 
considerably  thinner  before  buckling  of  the  gross  structure  would  be 
exhibited.  Direct  tracing  of  the  load-deflection  curve  in  this  regime 
cannot  be  done  with  the  present  program. 

4.3  Recommendations  for  Future  Research 


Because  the  type  of  vehicle  which  will  demand  a  nonlinear  analysis 
will  probably  operate  in  an  environment  in  which  material  properties  will 
be  significantly  affected,  it  is  recommended  that  the  digital  program  be 
modified  so  that  changes  in  the  material  properties  of  each  structural 
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element  can  be  considered  in  the  stiffness  computations  and  the  merge 
programs.  Such  a  program  modification  is  feasible  and  probably  could  be 
implemented  in  a  period  of  time  comparable  to  that  required  to  write  the 
present  control  program.  However,  such  a  modification  will  increase  the 
machine  time  required  for  each  step  and,  hence,  will  decrease  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  operation.  This  could  result  in  modifications  to  the  present 
control  programs. 

For  wing  structures  similar  to  the  one  considered  in  this  document, 
the  effect  of  nonlinearity  on  vibration  mode  shape  and  frequency  can  often 
be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  calculating  a  revised  stiffness 
matrix  based  on  the  stresses  and  deflections  found  by  using  the  linear 
theory. 
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FIGURE  18:  FREQUENCY  RATIOS  VS  TIME'- CONSTANT  E 
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FIGURE  19:  FREQUENCY  RATIOS  VS  TIME  CORRECTED  FOR  yE/E7(X)0 
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Q  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  20:  COLD  LOADED  STRUCTURE— DEFLECTIONS 
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FIGURE  21:  FIRST  SYMMETRIC  MODE— COLD  UNLOADED  STRUCTURE 
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®  SUPPORT  POINT 

FIGURE  22:  SECOND  SYMMETRIC  MODE-COLD  UNLOADED  STRUCTURE 
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FREQUENCY  73.10  CPS 

®  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  23:  THIRD  SYMMETRIC  MODE— COLD  UNLOADED  STRUCTURE 
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FREQUENCY  126.64  CPS 

$  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  24:  FOURTH  SYMMETRIC  MODE— COLD  UNLOADED  STRUCTURE 
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FREQUENCY  142.03  CPS 

®  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  25 1  FIFTH  SYMMETRIC  MODE— COLD  UNLOADED  STRUCTURE 
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FREQUENCY  161.95  CPS 

S  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  26:  SIXTH  SYMMETRIC  MODE— COLD  UNLOADED  STRUCTURE 
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FREQUENCY  31 .40  CPS 


®  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  27:  FIRST  ANTISYMMETRIC  MODE— COLD  UNLOADED  STRUCTURE 
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FIGURE  28:  SECOND  ANTISYMMETRIC  MODE— COLD  UNLOADED  STRUCTURE 
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®  SUPPORT  POINT 

FIGURE  29:  THIRD  ANTISYMMETRIC  MODE— COLD  UNLOADED  STRUCTURE 
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®  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  30s  HOT  STRUCTURE  DEFLECTIONS 
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FREQUENCY  45.98  CPS 

®  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  31s  FIRST  SYMMETRIC  MODE— HOT  STRUCTURE 
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®  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  32s  SECOND  SYMMETRIC  MODE— HOT  STRUCTURE 
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FREQUENCY  72.79  CPS 

®  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  33:  THIRD  SYMMETRIC  MODE— HOT  STRUCTURE 
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®  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  34:  FOURTH  SYMMETRIC  MODE-HOT  STRUCTURE 
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FIGURE  35:  FIFTH  SYMMETRIC  MODE— HOT  STRUCTURE 


+1  .0 
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FIGURE  36:  SIXTH  SYMMETRIC  MODE— HOT  STRUCTURE 


.80 
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S  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  37:  HOT  STRUCTURE  DEFLECTIONS— LINEAR  DEFLECTION  THEORY 
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FREQUENCY  44.07  CPS 
COMPUTED  IN  TERMS  OF  FLAT  SHAPE 


®  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  38:  FIRST  SYMMETRIC  MODE— HOT  STRUCTURE 
LINEAR  DEFLECTION  THEORY(FLAT) 
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FREQUENCY  64.24  CPS 
COMPUTED  IN  TERMS  OF  FLAT  SHAPE 

<9  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  39:  SECOND  SYMMETRIC  MODE— HOT  STRUCTURE 
LINEAR  DEFLECTION  THEORY(FLAT) 
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$  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  40:  THIRD  SYMMETRIC  MODE— HOT  STRUCTURE 
LINEAR  DEFLECTION  THEORY(FLAT) 
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FREQUENCY  32.56  CPS 
[k]  computed  in  terms  of  flat  shape 

®  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  41:  FIRST  ANTISYMMETRIC  MODE— HOT  STRUCTURE 
LINEAR  DEFLECTION  THEORY(FLAT) 
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FREQUENCY  61.15  CPS 
[<]  COMPUTED  IN  TERMS  OF  FLAT  SHAPE 

®  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  42:  SECOND  ANTISYMMETRIC  MODE— HOT  STRUCTURE 
LINEAR  DEFLECTION  THEORY(FLAT) 
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FREQUENCY  120.19  CPS 
[k]  COMPUTED  IN  TERMS  OF  FLAT  SHAPE 

£  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  43:  THIRD  ANTISYMMETRIC  MODE— HOT  STRUCTURE 
LINEAR  DEFLECTION  THEORY (FLAT) 
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FREQUENCY  44.23 

[k]  COMPUTED  IN  TERMS  OF  DEFORMED  SHAPE 

®  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  44:  FIRST  SYMMETRIC  MODE— HOT  STRUCTURE 
LINEAR  DEFLECTION  THEORY  (FINAL  SHAPE) 
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FREQUENCY  64.26  CPS 

[kJ  COMPUTED  IN  TERMS  OF  DEFORMED  SHAPE 

®  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  45:  SECOND  SYMMETRIC  MODE— HOT  STRUCTURE 
LINEAR  DEFLECTION  THEORY  (FINAL  SHAPE) 
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+  1  .00 

+  .80 
+  .60 
+  .40 


FREQUENCY  71.69  CPS 

[k]  COMPUTED  IN  TERMS  OF  DEFORMED  SHAPE 

®  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  46:  THIRD  SYMMETRIC  MODE— HOT  STRUCTURE 
LINEAR  DEFLECTION  THEORY  (FINAL  SHAPE) 
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FREQUENCY  32.57  CPS 

[k]  COMPUTED  IN  TERMS  OF  DEFORMED  SHAPE 

®  SUPPORT  POINT 

FIGURE  47:  FIRST  ANTISYMMETRIC  MODE — HOT  STRUCTURE 
LINEAR  DEFLECTION  THEORY^ FINAL  SHAPE) 
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FREQUENCY  61.43  CPS 

[k]  COMPUTED  IN  TERMS  OF  DEFORMED  SHAPE 

^  SUPPORT  POINT 


FIGURE  48:  SECOND  ANTISYMMETRIC  MODE— HOT  STRUCTURE 
LINEAR  DEFLECTION  THEORY  (FINAL  SHAPE) 
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®  SUPPORT  POINT 

FIGURE  49:  THIRD  ANTISYMMETRIC  MODE— HOT  STRUCTURE 
LINEAR  DEFLECTION  THEORY  (FINAL  SHAPE) 
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APPENDIX  A 

DERIVATION  OF  TRIANGULAR-PLATE  STIFFNESS  MATRIX 
INCLUDING  INITIAL  MID-PLANE  STRESSES  AND  HEATING 

Let  the  triangular  plate  be  oriented  so  that  the  middle  surface  oi  the 
plate  is  parallel  to  the  x-y  plane. 


The  strain  components  and  the  temperature  are  assumed  constant 
throughout  an  individual  triangular  element.  Furthermore,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  elements  of  the  structure  are  disconnected  and  allowed  to  expand 
upon  heating;  suitable  constraints  are  then  imposed  to  force  the  structure 
back  to  its  original  configuration.  The  basic  problem  then  becomes  that 
of  determining  the  deflections  due  to  relaxing  the  imposed  constraints  and 
applying  external  loads.  For  a  nonlinear  analysis  the  deformation  will  be 
divided  into  a  series  of  steps  so  that  changes  in  the  displacement  and 
rotations  are  small  compared  to  unity.  It  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  the  rotations  may  be  large  compared  to  the  strains. 

This  type  of  assumption  concerning  the  deformations  is  defined  by 
Novozhilov  (Reference  1)  as  representing  geometrical  nonlinearities. 

In  this  analysis  the  displacements  will  be  to  the  original  configuration 
of  the  plate  before  heating.  Coordinates  of  a  typical  point  before  heating 
will  be  represented  by  x  and  y,  and  displacements  from  the  original 
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configuration  will  be  given  by  u(x,  y) 


will  be  given  by: 
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These  equations  may  be  written  in  another  form  by  introducing  the 
notation: 
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Assuming  that  the  rotations  and  strains  are  small  compared  to  unity 
and  that  the  rotations  may  be  large  compared  to  the  strains,  the  terms 
represented  by  the  strains  squared  may  be  neglected.  However,  the  terms 
involving  the  rotations  squared  and  the  terms  involving  products  of  strains 
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and  rotations  must  be  retained.  Using  these  assumptions,  Equation  A-3 
becomes: 


(  =  e  +1/2 
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e  _  e 

yy  xx. 


The  stress-strain  relations  and  the  strain  energy  will  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  displacements  from  the  heated  stress-free  state.  Coordi¬ 
nates  of  a  point  in  the  heated  stress-free  state  will  be  denoted  by  (x,  y,  z)* 
The  displacements  from  that  state  are  (u,  v,  w) . 


x  =  x(l  + 

cP 

u  =  u  -  a  Tx 

y  =  y(i  + 

aT> 

v  =  v  -  aTy 

displacements  from  the 
heated  stress-free  state.  '  ' 

z  =  z(l  + 

aT> 

w  =  w  -  a  Tz 

The  strains 

'xx 

f  ,  and  f  from  the  heated  stress-free 

yy  xy 

state  may  be  obtained  by  using  Equation  A-4  and  letting  these  equations 
represent  the  prescribed  strains. 

(  =  e  +  l/2  (  co  +  oj  )  +  l/2[  e  co  -  e  co  I 

XX  XX  \  y  Z  /  \  xy  z  xz  y  / 

(  =  e  +  1/2  co  2  +coj  +  1/2  (  e  co  -  e  co  ^  (A 

yyyy  \  x  z/  \  y*  x  xy  y/ 

(  =  e  -  co  co  +  1/2  (e  co  -  e  \  +  co  I  e  -  e  \ 

xy  xy  xy  \  xz  x  yz  J  z  ^  yy  xxj 

Using  Equation  A -5  allows  the  temperature  considerations  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  expressions  for  the  strains. 
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'XX 


a_u  =  j9u  d_xf±VL_  aTW  1  \ 

d  x  d  x  d  x  \d  x  J  \1  +  «T J 


yy  ay  ay  ay  \a  y 


1  +  aT 

_  a  u  x  a  v  _  a  u  ay  +  a  v  a  x  _  a u 


(A-7) 


xy  ay  ax  a  y  a  y  a  x  a  x  a  y  \i  +  «  t/  a  x  \  i  +  a  t 


a  v 


By  assuming  that  a  T  «  1,  the  only  strain-components  affected  by 


temperature  are  e^  and  e^  which  are  given  by: 

6 xx  ~  ~a  T  =  exx  -  a  T 

syy  '  if  -  aT  =  eyy  ‘  “T  <A'8> 


8  u  3  v 

exy  "  8  y  8  x  exy 


Thus,  it  follows  that: 


(  =  (  aT 

XX  XX 


(  =  f  -  aT 

yy  yy 


(  =  ( 
xy  xy 


(A -9) 


The  stress-strain  relations  in  terms  of  the  displacements  from  the 
heated  stress-free  state  are  given  by: 


'  °xx  ' 

“  1  v  0  ‘ 

1  xx' 

E 

_ 

-  0  yy 

►  ”  (1  -  v2) 

v  1  0 

i 

f  yy 

1  xy  J 

.  0  0 

e  xy  ' 

(A -10) 


1 


a  -  v) 

2 


u6 


Where:  A 
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Substituting  Equation  A-9  into  A-10  gives  the  stresses  in  terms  of  the 
initial  strains  (unheated  state) : 


'  a  xx  ’ 

-  1  V  o  - 

(  XX 

f  \ 

1 

E 

v  1  0 

_ 

E  a  T 

'  ayy 

N 

II 

"P 

1 

.JO 

i 

( 

yy 

►  —  4 

(1  -v) 

1  ► 

k  r  YV  J 

O 

O 

7  ^ 

.0  , 

(A-ll) 


The  strain  energy  for  the  heated  plate  may  be  written: 

axx  fxx  +  ayy  fyy  4  rxy  fxy  ^  axx  +  °  yy^ a  T 

where:  A  =  original  plate  area  in  the  unheated,  unstrained  state; 
t  =  original  plate  thickness. 


(A-12) 


Equation  A-12  may  now  be  written  in  the  following  form  making  use  of 
Equation  A-10: 


U  = 


EAt 


2(1  -V2) 


fxx  fyy  i  xy 


1 

V 

0 

r  ( 

c  XX 

V 

1 

0 

i 

‘yy  y 

0 

0 

1 

j-H 

. f  xy , 

(A-13) 


EAt  aT 

'  (  +  ( 

2  (1  -  V )  XX  yy 

_  E  a  T  E  a  T 
"(1  -v)  '  (1  -v) 


EAt 


2(1  -  O 

<aT>  i^r) 


(  +  (  +  (  +  ( 
xx  1  yy  xx  yy 


(-«T) 


Simplifying  Equation  A-13  gives  the  strain  energy  in  the  desired  form: 
EAt 


U  = 


2(1-  v  z) 


(  xx  *  yy  ( xy 


1  v  0 


0  0  \ 


f  xx  •» 


<  (yy 


<Xy  J 


(A -14) 
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AET  a  t 

(1  -  v) 


AEt 

(1-v) 


(  a  T)2 


(A -14  Cont'd) 


At  an  intermediate  step  in  the  deformation  process,  the  plate  element 

is  in  a  state  of  initial  strain  designated  by  <°  ,  (°  ,  (°  .  With  the 

xx  yy  xy 

addition  of  small  additional  displacements,  it  becomes  necessary  to  obtain 
the  changes  in  the  components  of  the  nodal  forces.  Ultimately,  the  total 
strain  from  the  undeformed  state  must  be  determined. 


A  plate  with  small  initial  strains  may  be  obtained  from  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  configuration  with  zero  strains  by  a  linear  transformation  involv¬ 


ing  no  rotations.  Thus,  co°  =  cu° 

x  y 


=  o)°„  =  0.  Therefore,  from 

it 


Equation  A-4  the  expansion  for  the  initial  strain  is: 

,o 


=  e 


xx 

.0 

;  yy 

,o 

’  xy 


=  e 


xx 

,0 

yy 

0 

xy 


a  u 

a  x 

a  vc 

3  y 

a  uc 

a  y 


(A-15) 


a  v 

a  x 


The  coordinates  of  a  typical  point  in  the  middle  surface  of  the 
strained  element  are  denoted  by  (x,  y) ;  the  corresponding  point  of  the 

unstrained  element  is  (x°,  y°),  where: 

0  0/0  o, 

x  =  x  +  u  (x  ,  y  ) 

o.o.o  o  (A-16) 

y  =  y  +  v  (x  ,  y  ) 


In  further  development,  no  distinction  will  be  made  between  integra¬ 
tion  and  differentiation  with  respect  to  x  and  y  and  with  respect  to  x°  and 
y°.  Additional  displacements  u'  ,  v  ,  w'  are  now  introduced  so  that 
the  total  displacement  from  the  unstrained  state  is  given  by: 

0  I 

u  =  u  +  u' 

v  =  v°  +  v 1  (A-17) 

w  =  w' 


If  additional  strains  and  rotations  are  assumed  to  be  small  compared 
to  unity,  but  not  necessarily  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  then  the 
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terms  of  order  e'  o>'  ,  e'  (o'  ,  etc.  can  be  neglected.  Asa 

xy  z  xz  y 

result,  the  total  strains  may  be  written: 

o  *  1  .  *  2  i2  l,o  »  .  ,  1  ,  »  3u  t 

XX  "  e  XX  +  exx  +  2  (<Uy  +0>z)  +  2(e  xy  +  exy)CL>  z  ~  2  ex  z  +  ~~dz~  w  y 


2  2 

(  =  e°  +  e'  +  —  <(o  +<J  )  -  —  (e°  +  e'  )co  +~  (e  +  — — -)  cj  '  (A -18) 

yy  yy  yy  2  '  x  z  ;  2  '  xy  xy;  z  2  '  yz  d  z  '  x 


*  .  I  ,  '  .  _iv_ 

yz 


*xy  exy  +  exy  &>x<uy+(eyy  +  eyy  exx"exx)o>z 


2  [<e' 


a  u  »  * 

+  — — -  (e 
xz  3z  7  X  v  yz  a 


J4.-1 

Jz'  z  J 


Neglecting  the  terms  whose  order  of  magnitude  is  not  significant 
gives  the  following  results: 


o  *  1  '  2  t  2  1  o  » 

(  =  e  +  e  +-  (co  +  co  )  +  —  e  *.% 

xx  xx  xx  2  v  y  z'2  xywz 


o  ’  1  '  2  '  2  1  o  ’ 

f  =  e  +  e  +-  (<o  +  <o  \  -  -  e  oj 

yy  yy  yy  2  '  x  z  7  2  xy  z 


fxy  ’  e°xy  *  e'xy  ‘  “y'  +  <e°  W  e°xx>  “z 


(A -19) 


»  •  » 

Prior  to  the  additional  deflections  u  ,  v  ,  w  ,  the  plate  is  situated  with 
the  middle  surface  in  the  x-y  plane.  If  the  strains  are  assumed  constant  in 
the  triangular  plate,  then  the  additional  displacements  from  the  unstrained 
state  will  be  given  by: 


u  =  a  x 

+ 

b  y 

+ 

c 

v1  =  d  x 

+ 

e  y 

+ 

f 

W,  =  gx 

+ 

h  y 

+ 

k 

(A -20) 


These  constants  can  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  nodal  displacements  and 
coordinates  of  the  triangle.  Assume  that  prior  to  the  small  additional 
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displacements  (u'  ,  v'  ,  w')  the  triangular  plate  is  situated  with  the 
following  nodal  coordinates:  (x^  ,  y^)  ;  (Xg  ,  y2)  ;  and  (x^  ,  y3).  Evalua¬ 
ting  the  constants  gives: 


u^  =  axj^  +  by.^  +  c 

t 

v  1  =  dx^  +  eyx  +  f 
? 

w  i  =  gxi  +  hyx  +  k 


u'2  =  axg  +  by2  +  c 
» 

v  2  =  dxg  +  ey2  +  f 
w’2  =  gx2  +  hy2  +  k 


u'3  =  ax3  +  byg  +  c 

v’3  =  dx3  +  ey3  +  f 

w'3  =  gXg  +  hy3  +  k 


(A -21) 


If  Equation  A-21  is  used  to  evaluate  the  strains  <^(1,  j  =  x,  y, 
respectively)  in  terms  of  the  corner  displacements,  the  strain  energy 
for  the  triangle  may  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  corner  displacements  by 
integrating  Equation  A-12  over  the  area  of  the  triangle.  Having  the  strain 
energy  in  terms  of  corner  displacements,  the  stiffness  matrix  may  be 
computed  from: 


(A -22) 


The  final  stiffness  equation  can  be  arranged: 

|Af|  =  ^[k°  ]  +  [k1]^  |Af|  (A -23) 

where: 


{ Af  J  =  JAux  ,  Avx  ,  Awj^  ,  Au2  ,  Av2  ,  Aw2  ,  Aug  ,  Avg  ,  Aw3J 

and  K°  is  associated  with  the  stress-free  state  at  the  beginning  of  loading 
and  K1  is  associated  with  the  rer'dual  stresses  present  at  the  beginning  of 
loading.  The  expanded  values  of  K°  are  given  on  Page  110.  K1  may  be 
written  in  terms  of  the  initial  stresses  as  follows: 
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v  /  o  o 
where  (o  ,  o 

xx  yy 


r°  )  represent  the  initial  stresses;  K  1,  K1. 
xy'  1  ’  2 


and  K_  are  given  in  expanded  form  on  Pages  107, 108,  and  109 ,  respectively. 
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APPENDIX  B 

NONLINEAR  DIGITAL  PROCEDURE 


Let  Ik  ]  be  an  element  stiffness  matrix  for  any  unstressed  element  in 
its  assumed  local  coordinate  system.  Explicit  formulas  for  these  matri¬ 
ces  are  given  in  Reference  6.  Let  j  A  T.  j  be  the  column  of  incre¬ 
mental  temperatures  at  each  node  which  is  applied  to  the  structure 
during  the  4  step  in  a  nonlinear  analysis.  Let  |  A  Lt  |  be  the  column 
of  incremental  loads  applied  to  the  structure  during  the  i-^-  step.  If 

|  A  T|  |  is  of  order  n,  j  A  L{  j  may  be  of  order  n,  2n,  3n,  4n,  5n, 
or  6n. 

Let: 


^23 

0 

0 

*81 

0 

0 

yi2 

0 

0 


t 

2 


(B-l) 


where  t  =  plate  thickness;  xi(  y. 

xij  =  Xi  '  xj  etc‘  f  p  is 
plied  on  the  right  by  the  column 


are  plate  local  nodal  coordinates;  and 
a  geometry  matrix  which,  when  multi- 
of  local  element  stresses, 


/;■  i 

r.’j 


gives  element  corner  forces  for  a  3 -node  plate.  Let: 
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-  X 
~  H 
X 

/J- 


=  jG, 


(B-2) 


£ 

where  As  =  x-sectional  area  of  a  stringer;  X  =  —  ,  M-  = 


l12 


*  =  (L" 


12 


2)T, 


L  = 


<x34 


'34 


J34 


)  2 


and  d2 


are 


shear-web  half  widths;  and  (x3,  y3,  z3)  and  (x4,  y4,  z4)  are  the  nodal 
coordinates  at  the  stringer  ends.  (See  Reference  6.)  As  for  the  plate, 


N  > 


is  a  pure  geometry  matrix  in  local  coordinates  which  trans¬ 
forms  a  stringer  stress  into  equivalent  local  corner  forces. 


Since 


[■] 

[  coc 

[■]  ■ 


be  the  (3  by  3 )  matrix  which  transforms  a  vector  in 
the  overall  coordinate  system  into  a  vector  in  the  local  coordinate  system. 


is  a  unitary  matrix 
is  any  vector  in  a  local  coordinate  "system 
vector  in  an  overall  coordinate  system, 


trlx(E]T  WrM 

inate  system  and  if J  V  l  is 


Then,  if  j  V  J 
the  transformed 


H 


A 

V 


or 


?! 


[#!-[■]-' 


V 


The  elements  of  B  are  cosines  of  the  angles  between  local  and  overall  co¬ 


ordinate  axes.  Let 


overall  coordinate  system  after  the  r 


be  the  incre- 


be  the  column  of  nodal  coordinates  in  the 
-  step,  and  j  Au. 

mental  deflections  which  occur  during  the  i - step.  Let 

total  stresses  present  in  the  structure  after  the  i'""  step,  and 

til 

be  the  incremental  stresses  which  occur  during  the  i - step.  Stresses 


\ 


i 


be  the 


are  always  in  the  local  coordinate  system  of  each  structural  element.  Let 
be  the  matrix  for  any  element  which,  when  multiplied  by  the  local 


H 


element' stresses,  accounts  for  the  change 


in  the  presence  of 


in  [k,] 

;rix  for  an 

step  would  be  =  j^K  J  +  j^i  -  ij  *n  the  local  coordinate 


the  stresses.  Thus,  thejotal  stiffness  matrix  for  any  element  during  the 
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system  of  the  structural  element.  Specific  K1  formulas  for  the  2-node 
stringer  and  3 -node  plate  are: 


KJ 


Stringer  =  — 
L 


0 

0 


1-x2 
0 

-X/x 

-a-2,° 
0  0 
0 


SYMMETRIC 

l-ju2 

h/J-  1-  \2 
0  0  0 

o  1-ju2 


K1 

Plate  - 

\ao  k\  +  "  0  kI 

+  2  T°  K1 

- 

16A 

l  xx  1  yy  2 

xy  3 

U1 

V1 

W1 

“2 

v2 


Where  A  is  the  plate  area;  and  kJ,  Kg,  and  K*  are  defined  on  Pages 
107,  108,  and  109.  (Also,  see  Equation  A-24. ) 


(B-3) 


(B-4) 


Let  E  be  Young’s  modulus  and  let  a  be  the  linear  coefficient  of 
thermal  expansion — E  and  a  are  considered  functions  of  temperature  by 
COSMOS. 


A  nonlinear  analysis  with  COSMOS  starts  with  a  set  of  data  which 
looks  exactly  like  the  usual  linear  COSMOS  input.  (See  Reference  6.) 
These  data  consist  of  control  data,  nodal  data,  structural  data,  and  state 
data.  When  the  data  are  organized  and  the  job  card  "Prepare  for  a  Non- 
Linear  Analysis"  is  read,  the  program  goes  through  certain  preliminary 
steps  before  doing  any  nonlinear  step.  The  [k°],  [k1]  ,  and  |g  j 

matrices  for  each  structural  element  are  generated  in  their  respective 
local  coordinate  systems  and  stored  on  tape.  These  matrices  will  never 
be  changed  during  a  nonlinear  analysis.  The  E  and  v  for  each  element 
are  determined  from  a  material  table  at  the  assumed  uniform  temperature 
of  the  element.  This  temperature  is  determined  from  the  state  data  in 
the  usual  manner. 
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Each  step  in  the  nonlinear  analysis  is  initiated  by  a  job  card  which 
reads  "Apply  Partial  Loads"  or  "Repeat  Partial  Loads. "  A  new  set  of 
state  data  is  read  into  the  machine,  or  the  set  from  the  last  step  is  used. 
Assume  completed  i-1  steps  and  describe  the  computations  during  the 
th  step.  The  columns  ju^_|J  and  jo.jj  resulting  from  the 


(i- 


th 


step  are  saved. 


(1)  Generate  in  local  coordinates,  for  each  structural  element,  a  column 
of  nodal  forces  which  would  produce  the  required  thermal  expansion. 
Call  this  column  |  F^,j,J  .  For  a  3-node  plate: 


|FATt|  - 


and  for  a  stringer: 


'AT, 


«ATt 


1  -v 


lGp] 


(B— 5) 


<E  a  A  TP  (gs| 


(B-6) 


=  A 


A 

Ui-1 


In  Equations  B-5  and  B-6  the  subscript  AT.  is  intended  to  imply 
the  state-data  temperature,  and  the  factor  A  T.  is  intended  to  mean 
the  structural-element  temperature  increment  for  this  step. 

(2)  Transform  {  ^  A  T-|  to  overa^  coordinates  by  J  J  = 

|F  Tf’}  where  the  elements  of  A  are  calculated  based  on 

(3)  Calculate  j  A  L.J  -  { F  ^  Ti  J 

(4)  Calculate  the  local  element  stiffness  matrix  for  this  step: 

N  -  [K°]  +  1k11  M 

and  transform  to  the  overall  coordinate  system 

frl  ■  M  N  IB1 

(5)  Merge  the  element  stiffness  matrices  into  the  gross  stiffness  matrix 
for  the  structure.  Perform  deletions  and  reductions  as  required 
by  boundary  conditions. 

(6)  Repeat  Steps  (1)  through  (5)  until  all  the  elements  have  been  handled. 
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(7)  Use  the  job  cards  "Invert  the  Stiffness  Matrix,  "  "Obtain  Deflections 

from  the  Inverse,  "  or  "Form  a  Back  Substitution  Solution, "  as 

A 


needed,  to  find  jAu. 

(8)  Calculate  incremental  stresses  for  each 
"Perform  a  Stress  Analysis.  " 

M 


f  A  Vi 

1  aA  1 

1  A  1 

=  l  KiJ 

Kl 

* 

(FA  Tj| 

element,  using  the  job  card 


U'Uu 

[oj 

A  °  Stringer 

|g2| 

where 

and 

A 

Au, 


E  a  A  Ti 


-  V 


[B]  IA]  - 

hi 


E  a  A  T 


i 


(9)  Find 
(10)  Find 


are  the  usual  stress  matrices  used  in 
linear  COSMOS  and  are  found  in  LARM  No.  24. 

+ 


u. 

l 


°i-l 

U.A, 

1-1 


Nodes  Internally. " 
This  is  the  end  of  step  i. 


A°i 

Au 

AUi 


using  the  job  card  "Deflect 


Any  of  the  following  may  be  extracted  at  the  end  of  any  step  by 
using  the  normal  list  of  linear  COSMOS  job  cards  and  the  additional  job 
cards,  "Print  Nodal  Coordinates"  or  "Output  Stress." 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


A 

Kt. 

1 

A  ‘ 

U. 


r°i 


— Final  stiffness  matrix  in  the  overall  coordinate  system; 
— Inverse  of  final  stiffness  matrix; 

— Displacements ; 

— Incremental  displacements; 

— Stresses; 


^Li| 


F  A 
AT. 


— Column  of  net  nodal  forces. 
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Table  1:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES— COLD  SIDE 


TIME  — 1.5  MINUTES 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NODE 

TEMP, 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

2 

532.1 

50 

535.0 

98 

532.1 

4 

532.0 

52 

533.2 

100 

532.0 

6 

532.0 

54 

532. 1 

102 

535.0 

8 

532.0 

56 

532.0 

104 

534.0 

10 

532.0 

58 

532.0 

106 

532.5 

12 

532.0 

60 

532.0 

108 

532.4 

14 

532.5 

62 

535.0 

110 

535.0 

16 

532.0 

64 

534.0 

112 

533.2 

18 

532.0 

66 

532.5 

114 

532.9 

20 

532.0 

68 

532.0 

116 

535.0 

22 

532.0 

70 

532.0 

118 

534.0 

24 

532.0 

72 

532.0 

120 

533.  7 

26 

533.2 

74 

535.0 

122 

535.0 

28 

.  532.1 

76 

533.2 

124 

534.  3 

30 

532.0 

78 

532.1 

32 

532.0 

80 

532.0 

34 

532.0 

82 

532.0 

36 

532.0 

84 

535.0 

38 

534.0 

86 

534.0 

40 

532.5 

88 

532.5 

42 

532.0 

90 

532.0 

44 

532.0 

92 

532.0 

46 

532.0 

94 

535.0 

48 

532.0 

96 

533.2 

112 
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Table  2:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES — COLD  SIDE 


TIME  — 3.0  MINUTES 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°RANK3Ne) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

2 

546.0 

50 

550.0 

98 

546.0 

4 

545.2 

52 

547.5 

100 

545.8 

6 

545.0 

54 

546.0 

102 

550.0 

8 

545.0 

56 

545.2 

104 

548.5 

10 

545.0 

58 

545.0 

106 

546.5 

12 

545.0 

60 

545.0 

108 

546.2 

14 

546.5 

62 

550.0 

110 

550.0 

16 

545.5 

64 

548.5 

112 

547.5 

18 

545.0 

66 

546.5 

114 

547.1 

20 

545.0 

68 

545.5 

116 

550.0 

22 

545.0 

70 

545.0 

118 

548.5 

24 

545.0 

72 

545.0 

120 

548.0 

26 

547.5 

74 

550.0 

122 

550.0 

28 

546.0 

76 

547.5 

124 

549.0 

30 

545.2 

78 

546.0 

32 

545.0 

80 

545.2 

34 

545.0 

82 

545. 1 

36 

545.0 

84 

550.0 

38 

548.5 

86 

548.5 

40 

546.5 

88 

546.5 

42 

545.5 

90 

545.5 

44 

545.0 

92 

545.3 

46 

545.0 

94 

550.0 

48 

545.0 

96 

547.5 

113 
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Table  3:  MODEL  TEMPERATURE — COLD  SIDE 


TIME — 4.5  MINUTES 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

2 

574.0 

50 

579.0 

98 

574.0 

4 

572.0 

52 

576.0 

100 

573.0 

6 

572.0 

54 

574.0 

102 

579.0 

8 

572.0 

56 

572.0 

104 

577.0 

10 

572.0 

58 

572.0 

106 

575.0 

12 

572.0 

60 

572.0 

108 

574.0 

14 

575.0 

62 

579.0 

110 

579.0 

16 

572.5 

64 

577.0 

112 

576.0 

18 

572.0 

66 

575.0 

114 

575.0 

20 

572.0 

68 

572.5 

116 

579.0 

22 

572.0 

70 

572.0 

118 

577.0 

24 

572.0 

72 

572.0 

120 

577.0 

26 

576.0 

74 

579.0 

122 

579.0 

28 

574.0 

76 

576.0 

124 

578.0 

30 

572.0 

78 

574.0 

32 

572.0 

80 

572.0 

34 

572.0 

82 

572.0 

36 

572.0 

84 

579.0 

38 

577.0 

86 

577.0 

40 

575.0 

88 

575.0 

42 

572.5 

90 

572.5 

44 

572.0 

92 

572.2 

46 

572.0 

94 

579.0 

48 

572.0 

96 

576.0 

114 
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Table  4:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES — COLD  SIDE 


TIME— 6.0  MINUTES 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

2 

622.0 

50 

634.5 

98 

622.0 

4 

621.0 

52 

624.0 

100 

621.8 

6 

620.0 

54 

622.0 

102 

634.5 

8 

620.0 

56 

621.0 

104 

627.5 

10 

620.0 

58 

620.0 

106 

622.5 

12 

620.0 

60 

620.0 

108 

622.5 

14 

622.5 

62 

634.5 

110 

634.5 

16 

621.5 

64 

627.5 

112 

624.0 

18 

620.5 

66 

622.5 

114 

623.4 

20 

620.0 

68 

621.5 

116 

634.5 

22 

620.0 

70 

620.5 

118 

627.5 

24 

620.0 

72 

620.2 

120 

626.0 

26 

624.0 

74 

634.5 

122 

634.5 

28 

622.0 

76 

624.0 

124 

629.5 

30 

621.0 

78 

622.0 

32 

620.0 

80 

621.0 

34 

620.0 

82 

620.  7 

36 

620.0 

84 

634.5 

38 

627.5 

86 

627.5 

40 

622.5 

88 

622.5 

42 

621.5 

90 

621.5 

44 

620.5 

92 

621.2 

46 

620.0 

94 

634.5 

48 

620.0 

96 

624.0 

115 
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Table  5:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES — COLD  SIDE 


TIME— 7.5  MINUTES 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NUMBER 

(“RANKINEj 

NUMBER 

(tiankine) 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

2 

741.0 

50 

660.0 

98 

741.0 

4 

737.0 

52 

746.0 

100 

740.0 

6 

735.0 

54 

741.0 

102 

666.0 

8 

734.0 

56 

737.0 

104 

730.0 

10 

734.0 

58 

735.0 

106 

744.0 

12 

734.0 

60 

734.0 

108 

745.0 

14 

744.0 

62 

666.0 

110 

666.0 

16 

739.0 

64 

730.0 

112 

746.0 

18 

736.0 

66 

744.0 

114 

747.0 

20 

734.0 

68 

739.0 

116 

666.0 

22 

734.0 

70 

736.0 

118 

730.0 

24 

734.0 

72 

734.0 

120 

738.0 

26 

746.0 

74 

666.0 

122 

666.0 

28 

741.0 

76 

746.0 

124 

720.0 

30 

737.0 

78 

741.0 

32 

735.0 

80 

737.0 

34 

734.; 

82 

734.0 

36 

734.0 

84 

666.0 

38 

730.0 

86 

730.0 

40 

744.0 

88 

744.0 

42 

739.0 

90 

739.0 

44 

736.0 

92 

737.0 

46 

734.0 

94 

666.0 

48 

734.0 

96 

746.0 

116 
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Table  6:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES — COLD  SIDE 


TIME — 9.0  MINUTES 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NUMBER 

(°RANKINEj 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

2 

870.0 

50 

790.0 

98 

870.0 

4 

864.0 

52 

874.0 

100 

867.0 

6 

860.0 

54 

870.0 

102 

790.0 

8 

858.0 

56 

864.0 

104 

851.0 

10 

858.0 

58 

860.0 

10  6 

874.0 

12 

855.0 

60 

860.0 

108 

868.0 

14 

874.0 

62 

790.0 

110 

790.0 

16 

866.0 

64 

851.0 

112 

874.0 

18 

862.0 

66 

874.0 

114 

870.0 

20 

859.0 

68 

866.0 

116 

790.0 

22 

858.0 

70 

862.0 

118 

851.0 

24 

858.0 

72 

861.0 

120 

867.0 

26 

874.0 

74 

890.0 

122 

790.0 

28 

870.0 

76 

874.0 

124 

847.0  j 

30 

864.0 

78 

870.0 

32 

860.0 

80 

864.0 

34 

858.0 

82 

862.0 

36 

858.0 

84 

790.0 

38 

851.0 

86 

851.0 

40 

874.0 

88 

874.0 

42 

866.0 

90 

866.0 

44 

862.0 

92 

864.0 

46 

859.0 

94 

790.0 

48 

859.0 

96 

874.0 

117 
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Table  7:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES— COLD  SIDE 


TIME— 10.5  MINUTES 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(“rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP 
(“RANKIN  Ej 

2 

933.0 

50 

975.0 

98 

933.0 

4 

926.0 

52 

860.0 

100 

931.0 

6 

920.0 

54 

933.0 

102 

975.0 

8 

920.0 

56 

926.0 

104 

848.0 

10 

920.0 

58 

920.0 

106 

900.0 

12 

920.0 

60 

920.0 

108 

918.0 

14 

900.0 

62 

975.0 

110 

975.0 

16 

930.0 

64 

848.0 

112 

860.0 

18 

923.0 

66 

900.0 

114 

872.0 

20 

920.0 

68 

930.0 

116 

975.0 

22 

920.0 

70 

923.0 

118 

848.0 

24 

920.0 

72 

920.0 

120 

845.0 

26 

860.0 

74 

975.0 

122 

975.0 

28 

933.0 

76 

860.0 

124 

846.0 

30 

926.0 

78 

933.0 

32 

920.0 

80 

926.0 

34 

920.0 

82 

922.0 

36 

920.0 

84 

975.0 

38 

848.0 

86 

848.0 

40 

900.0 

88 

900.0 

42 

930.0 

90 

930.0 

44 

923.0 

92 

928.0 

46 

920.0 

94 

975.0 

48 

920.0 

96 

860.0 

118 
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Table  8:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES— COLD  SIDE 


TIME  — 12.0  MINUTES 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

("Rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(“rankine) 

2 

885.0 

50 

830.0 

98 

885.0 

4 

960.0 

52 

830.0 

100 

905.0 

6 

975.0 

54 

885.0 

102 

830.0 

8 

970.0 

56 

960.0 

104 

820.0 

10 

965.0 

58 

975.0 

106 

840.0 

12 

962.0 

60 

980.0 

108 

853.0 

14 

840.0 

62 

830.0 

110 

830.0 

16 

930.0 

64 

820.0 

112 

830.0 

18 

975.0 

66 

840.0 

114 

829.0 

20 

975.0 

68 

930.0 

116 

830.0 

22 

968.0 

70 

975.0 

118 

820.0 

24 

968.0 

72 

979.0 

120 

819.0 

26 

830.0 

74 

830.0 

122 

830.0 

28 

885.0 

76 

830.0 

124 

820.0 

30 

960.0 

78 

885.0 

32 

975.0 

80 

960.0 

34 

970.0 

82 

968.0 

36 

973.0 

84 

830.0 

38 

820.0 

86 

820.0 

40 

840.0 

88 

840.0 

42 

930.0 

90 

930.0 

44 

975.0 

92 

942.0 

46 

975.0 

94 

830.0 

48 

973.0 

96 

830.0 

119 
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Table  9:  MODEL  TEMPERATURE— COLD  SIDE 


TIME— 13.5  MINUTES 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NODE 

TEMP, 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

2 

820.0 

50 

810.0 

98 

820.0 

4 

900.0 

52 

800.0 

100 

828.0 

6 

985.0 

54 

820.0 

102 

810.0 

8 

1000.0 

56 

900.0 

104 

800.0 

10 

995.0 

58 

985.0 

106 

805.0 

12 

992.0 

60 

992.0 

108 

808.0 

14 

805.0 

62 

810.0 

no 

810.0 

16 

850.0 

64 

800.0 

112 

800.0 

18 

950.0 

66 

805.0 

114 

800.0 

20 

1000.0 

68 

850.0 

116 

810.0 

22 

995.0 

70 

950.0 

118 

800.0 

24 

998.0 

72 

968.0 

120 

798.0 

26 

800.0 

74 

810.0 

122 

810.0 

28 

820.0 

76 

800.0 

124 

802.0 

30 

900.0 

78 

820.0 

32 

985.0 

80 

900.0 

34 

1000.0 

82 

922.0 

36 

1003.0 

84 

810.0 

38 

800.0 

86 

800.0 

40 

805.0 

88 

805.0 

42 

850.0 

90 

850.0 

44 

950.0 

92 

869.0 

46 

1000.0 

94 

810.0 

48 

1003.0 

96 

800.0 

120 
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Table  10:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES— COLD  SIDE 


TIME— 15.0  MINUTES 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

2 

808.0 

50 

835.0 

98 

808.0 

4 

845.0 

52 

808.0 

100 

809.0 

6 

932.0 

54 

808.0 

102 

835.0 

8 

1013.0 

56 

845.0 

104 

817.0 

10 

1060.0 

58 

932.0 

106 

800.0 

12 

1060.0 

60 

947.0 

108 

800.0 

14 

800.0 

62 

835.0 

110 

835.0 

16 

820.0 

64 

817.0 

112 

808.0 

18 

880.0 

66 

800.0 

114 

802.0 

20 

980.0 

68 

820.0 

116 

835.0 

22 

1037.0 

70 

880.0 

118 

817.0 

24 

1050.0 

72 

900.0 

120 

812.0 

26 

808.0 

74 

935.0 

122 

835.0 

28 

808.0 

76 

808.0 

124 

822.0 

30 

845.0 

78 

808.0 

32 

932.0 

80 

845.0 

34 

1013.0 

82 

860.0 

36 

1023.0 

84 

835.0 

38 

817.0 

86 

:i7.o 

40 

800.0 

88 

800.0 

42 

820.0 

90 

820.0 

44 

880.0 

92 

830.0 

46 

980.0 

94 

835.0 

48 

988.0 

96 

808.0 

121 
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Table  11:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES — HOT  SIDE 


TIME  —  L5  MINUTES 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NODE 

TEMP, 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

1 

549.00 

49 

550.00 

97 

549.00 

3 

548.50 

51 

549.50 

99 

548.90 

5 

548.00 

53 

549.00 

101 

550.00 

7 

547. 50 

55 

548.50 

103 

549. 75 

9 

547.00 

57 

548.00 

105 

549.25 

11 

546.90 

59 

547.90 

107 

549.15 

13 

549.25 

61 

550.00 

109 

550.00 

15 

548. 75 

63 

549. 75 

111 

549.50 

17 

548.25 

65 

549.25 

113 

549.40 

19 

547. 75 

67 

548.75 

115 

550.00 

21 

547.25 

69 

548.25 

117 

549. 75 

23 

547.15 

71 

548.15 

119 

549.50 

25 

549.50 

73 

550.00 

121 

550.00 

27 

549.00 

75 

549.50 

123 

549.82 

29 

548.50 

77 

549.00 

31 

548.00 

79 

548.50 

33 

547.50 

81 

548.40 

35 

547.40 

83 

550.00 

37 

549. 75 

85 

549. 75 

39 

549.25 

87 

549.25 

41 

548.75 

89 

548. 75 

43 

548.65 

91 

548.65 

45 

550.00 

93 

550.00 

47 

549.50 

95 

549.50 

122 
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Table  12:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES — HOT  SIDE 


TIME — 3.0  MINUTES 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

1 

571.50 

49 

574.00 

97 

571.50 

3 

571.00 

51 

572.50 

99 

571.40 

5 

570.00 

53 

571.50 

101 

574.00 

7 

570.00 

55 

571.00 

103 

573.00 

9 

570.00 

57 

570.00 

105 

572.00 

11 

570.00 

59 

571.00 

107 

571.88 

13 

572.00 

61 

574.00 

109 

574.00 

15 

571.20 

63 

573.50 

111 

572.50 

17 

570.50 

65 

572.00 

113 

572.46 

19 

570.00 

67 

571.20 

115 

574.00 

21 

570.00 

69 

570.50 

117 

573.50 

23 

570.00 

71 

571.00 

119 

573.17 

25 

572. 50 

75 

574.00 

121 

574.00 

27 

571.50 

75 

572.50 

123 

573.65 

29 

571.00 

77 

571.50 

31 

570.00 

79 

571.00 

33 

570.00 

81 

571.00 

35 

570.00 

83 

574.00 

37 

573.50 

85 

573.50 

39 

572.00 

87 

572.00 

41 

571.20 

89 

571.20 

43 

570.50 

91 

571.00 

45 

570.00 

93 

574.00 

47 

570.00 

95 

572.50 

123 
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Table  13:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES— HOT  SIDE 


TIME— 4.5  MINUTES 


NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

'°rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

1 

619.00 

49 

623.00 

97 

619.00 

3 

617.50 

51 

620.00 

99 

618.45 

5 

616.00 

53 

619.00 

101 

623.00 

7 

615.00 

55 

617.50 

103 

622.00 

9 

615.00 

57 

616.00 

105 

619.50 

11 

615.00 

59 

615. 70 

107 

619.40 

13 

619.50 

61 

623.00 

109 

623.00 

15 

617.50 

63 

622.00 

111 

620.00 

17 

617.40 

65 

619.50 

113 

620.40 

19 

615.00 

67 

617.50 

115 

623.00 

21 

615.00 

69 

617.40 

117 

622.00 

23 

615.00 

71 

616.20 

119 

621.40 

25 

620.00 

73 

623.00 

121 

623.00 

27 

.  619.00 

75 

620.00 

123 

622.20 

29 

617.50 

77 

619.00 

31 

616.00 

79 

617.50 

33 

615.00 

81 

616.90 

35 

615.00 

83 

623.00 

37 

622.00 

85 

622.00 

39 

619.50 

87 

619.50 

41 

617.50 

89 

617.  50 

43 

617.40 

91 

617.60 

45 

615.00 

94 

623.00 

47 

615.  30 

95 

620.00 

124 
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Table  14:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES— HOT  SIDE 


TIME  — 6.0  MINUTES  | 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

NUMBER 

'°rankine) 

NUMBER 

'°rankine) 

1 

682.50 

49 

691.00 

97 

682.50 

3 

681. 50 

51 

686.00 

99 

681.80 

5 

681.00 

53 

682. 50 

101 

691.00 

7 

681.00 

55 

681.50 

103 

688.00 

9 

681.00 

57 

681.00 

105 

684.00 

11 

681.00 

59 

681.00 

107 

683.25 

13 

684.00 

61 

691.00 

109 

691.00 

15 

682.00 

63 

688.00 

111 

686.00 

17 

681.00 

65 

684.00 

113 

685.00 

19 

681.00 

67 

682.00 

115 

691.00 

21 

681.00 

69 

681.00 

117 

688.00 

23 

681.00 

71 

681.00 

119 

687.  30 

25 

686.00 

73 

691.00 

121 

691.00 

27 

682.50 

75 

686.00 

123 

689.00 

29 

681.50 

77 

682.50 

31 

681.00 

79 

681.50 

33 

681.00 

81 

681.00 

35 

681.00 

83 

691.00 

37 

688.00 

85 

686.00 

39 

684.00 

87 

684.00 

41 

682.00 

89 

682.00 

43 

681.00 

91 

681.10 

45 

681.00 

93 

691.00 

47 

681.00 

95 

686.00 

125 
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Table  15:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES — HOT  SIDE 


TIME— 7.5  MINUTES 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NODE 

TEMP, 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NUMBER 

(°RANKINEj 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

1 

869.00 

49 

760.00 

97 

869.00 

3 

864.00 

51 

876.00 

99 

851.80 

5 

859.00 

53 

869.00 

101 

760.00 

7 

854.00 

55 

864.00 

103 

840.00 

9 

850.00 

57 

859.00 

105 

872.00 

11 

850.00 

59 

850.60 

107 

852. 30 

13 

872.0 

61 

760.00 

109 

760.00 

15 

867.0 

63 

840.00 

111 

876.00 

17 

861.00 

65 

872.00 

113 

852.70 

19 

857.00 

67 

867.00 

115 

760.00 

21 

852.00 

69 

861.00 

117 

840.00 

22 

850.10 

71 

850.85 

119 

851.00 

25 

876.00 

73 

760.00 

121 

760.00 

27 

869.00 

75 

876.00 

123 

820.00 

29 

864.00 

77 

869.00 

31 

859.00 

79 

864.00 

33 

854.00 

81 

851.25 

35 

850.25 

83 

760.00 

37 

840.00 

85 

840.00 

39 

872.00 

87 

872.00 

41 

867.00 

89 

867.00 

43 

861.00 

91 

851.50 

45 

857.00 

93 

760.00 

47 

850.45 

95 

876.00 

126 
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Table  16:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES— HOT  SIDE 


TIME  — 9.0  MINUTES 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

1 

1037.0 

49 

1040.0 

97 

1037.0 

3 

1030.0 

51 

1050.0 

99 

1030.0 

5 

1025.0 

53 

1037.0 

101 

1040.0 

7 

1023.0 

55 

1030.0 

103 

868.0 

9 

1023.0 

57 

1025.0 

105 

1040.0 

11 

1023.0 

59 

1024.0 

107 

1037.0 

13 

1040.0 

61 

1040.0 

109 

1040.0 

15 

1030.0 

63 

868.0 

111 

1050.0 

17 

1026.0 

65 

1040.0 

113 

1049.0 

19 

1023.0 

67 

1030.0 

115 

1040.0 

21 

1023.0 

69 

1026.0 

117 

868.0 

23 

1023.0 

71 

1025.0 

119 

950.0 

25 

1050.0 

75 

1040.0 

121 

1040.0 

27 

1037.0 

75 

1050.0 

123 

880.0 

29 

1030.0 

77 

1037.0 

31 

1025.0 

79 

1030.0 

33 

1023.0 

81 

1027.0 

35 

1023.0 

83 

1040.0 

37 

868.0 

85 

868.0 

39 

1040.0 

87 

1040.0 

41 

1030.0 

89 

1030.0 

43 

1026.0 

91 

1028.0 

45 

1023.0 

93 

1040.0 

47 

1023.0 

95 

1050.0 

127 
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Table  17:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES— HOT  SIDE 


TIME— 10.5  MINUTES 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

1 

1110.0 

49 

1070.0 

97 

1110.0 

3 

1100.0 

51 

795.0 

99 

1110.0 

5 

1092.0 

53 

1110.0 

101 

1070.0 

7 

1090.0 

55 

1100.0 

103 

875.0 

9 

1090.0 

57 

1092.0 

105 

1130.0 

11 

1090.0 

59 

1091.5 

107 

1130.0 

13 

1130.0 

61 

1070.0 

109 

1070.0 

15 

1105.0 

63 

875.0 

111 

795.0 

17 

1097.0 

65 

1130.0 

113 

990.0 

19 

1090.0 

67 

1105.0 

115 

1070.0 

21 

1090.0 

69 

1097.0 

117 

875.0 

23 

1090.0 

71 

1093.0 

119 

830.0 

25 

795.0 

73 

1070.0 

121 

1070.0 

27 

1110.0 

75 

795.0 

123 

913.0 

29 

1100.0 

77 

1110.0 

31 

1092.0 

79 

1100.0 

33 

1090.0 

81 

1095.0 

35 

1090.0 

83 

1070.0 

37 

875.0 

85 

875.0 

39 

1130.0 

87 

1130.0 

41 

1105.0 

89 

1105.0 

43 

1097.0 

91 

1100.0 

45 

1090.0 

93 

1070.0 

47 

1090.0 

95 

795.0 
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Table  18:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES— HOT  SIDE 


TIME — 12.0  MINUTES 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

'°rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

(°rankine) 

NODE 

NUMBER 

TEMP. 

'°rankine) 

1 

1050 

49 

1000 

97 

1050 

3 

1170 

51 

940 

99 

1085 

5 

1160 

53 

1050 

101 

1000 

7 

1150 

55 

1170 

103 

950 

9 

1150 

57 

1160 

105 

960 

11 

1150 

59 

1159 

107 

985 

13 

960 

61 

1000 

109 

1000 

15 

1135 

63 

950 

111 

940 

17 

1170 

65 

960 

113 

940 

19 

1155 

67 

1135 

115 

1000 

21 

1150 

69 

1170 

117 

950 

23 

1150 

71 

1167 

119 

942 

25 

940 

73 

1000 

121 

1000 

27 

1050 

75 

940 

123 

965 

29 

1170 

77 

1050 

31 

1160 

79 

1170 

33 

1152 

81 

1170 

35 

1150 

83 

1000 

37 

950 

85 

950 

39 

960 

87 

960 

41 

1135 

89 

1135 

43 

1170 

91 

1155 

45 

1159 

93 

1000 

1  47 

1152 

95 

940 

129 
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Table  19:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES — HOT  SIDE 


TIME— 13.5  MINUTES 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

NUMBER 

(tiankine) 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

1 

935 

49 

1000 

97 

935 

3 

1140 

51 

935 

99 

955 

5 

1250 

53 

935 

101 

1000 

7 

1210 

55 

1140 

103 

970 

9 

1170 

57 

1250 

105 

920 

11 

1170 

59 

1248 

107 

920 

13 

920 

61 

1000 

109 

1000 

15 

1010 

63 

970 

111 

935 

17 

1215 

65 

920 

113 

925 

19 

1230 

67 

1010 

115 

1000 

21 

1190 

69 

1215 

117 

970 

23 

1180 

71 

1235 

119 

955 

25 

935 

75 

1000 

121 

1000 

27 

935 

75 

935 

123 

981 

29 

1140 

77 

935 

31 

1250 

79 

1140 

33 

1210 

81 

1172 

35 

1198 

83 

1000 

37 

970 

85 

970 

39 

920 

87 

920 

41 

1010 

89 

1010 

43 

1215 

91 

1060 

45 

1230 

93 

1000 

47 

1220 

95 

935 

130 
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Table  20:  MODEL  TEMPERATURES— HOT  SIDE 


TIME  — 15.0  MINUTES 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NODE 

TEMP. 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

NUMBER 

(°rankine) 

1 

890 

49 

1000 

97 

890 

3 

910 

51 

930 

99 

890 

5 

1040 

53 

890 

101 

1000 

7 

1250 

55 

910 

103 

960 

9 

1260 

57 

1040 

105 

910 

11 

1255 

59 

1085 

107 

899 

13 

910 

61 

1000 

109 

1000 

15 

895 

63 

960 

111 

930 

17 

960 

65 

910 

113 

920 

19 

1170 

67 

895 

115 

1000 

21 

1265 

691 

960 

117 

960 

23 

1275 

71 

983 

119 

950 

25 

930 

73 

1000 

121 

1000 

27 

890 

75 

930 

123 

973 

29 

910 

77 

890 

31 

1040 

79 

910 

33 

1250 

81 

925 

35 

1260 

83 

1000 

37 

960 

85 

960 

39 

910 

85 

960 

41 

895 

89 

895 

43 

960 

91 

896 

45 

1170 

93 

1000 

47 

1212 

95 

930 

121 
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Table  21:  MEAN  TEMPERATURES  AND  \Je/e ~0 


Time 

Mean 

Temp. 

°R 

Avg. 

Mean 

°R 

°F 

E 

E 

E700° 

O 

O 

O 

w|  w 

Hot 

Cold 

f  1st 

0.0 

530 

530 

530 

70 

30.8 

1.1271 

1.0617 

2nd 

1.5 

549 

533 

541 

81 

30.766 

1.1259 

1.0611 

3rd 

3.0 

572 

547 

560 

100 

30.707 

1.1237 

1.0601 

4th 

4.5 

619 

575 

597 

137 

30.593 

1.1196 

1.0581 

5th 

6.0 

685 

624 

655 

195 

30.415 

1.1130 

1.0550 

6th 

7.5 

844 

725 

785 

325 

29.681 

1.0862 

1.0422 

7th 

9.0 

1036 

851 

944 

484 

28. 767 

1.0527 

1.0260 

8th 

10.5 

1031 

888 

960 

500 

28.675 

1.0494 

1.0244 

9th 

12.0 

1059 

893 

976 

516 

28.583 

1.0460 

1.0228 

IQth 

13.5 

1044 

863 

954 

494 

28.709 

1.0506 

1.0250 

11th 

15.0 

973 

853 

913 

453 

28.945 

1.0592 

1.0292 

700 

27.325 
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